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OMAR SCOTT DECKER—A MEMORIAL" 


UR SOCIETY suffered a great loss by the death on November 17, 
1945, of one of our oldest and most valued members, Vice 
President Omar Scott Decker. 


More than a hundred years ago his father, Solomon Decker, a native 
of Maryland, came to Pittsburgh to engage in the building business. Here, 
on June 13, 1844, he married Frances Hull, a granddaughter of John 
Hull, Sr. This maternal great-grandfather of Mr. Decker was sergeant 
major in the 13th Regiment of the Virginia Line during the War of the 
Revolution. He was at Valley Forge with Washington in the bitter win- 
ter of 1777-78 and shortly thereafter he was transferred to Fort Pitt, 
where he continued in the service until the end of the war. In 1783 at 
Richmond Governor Benjamin Harrison awarded Hull a state land grant 
for four hundred acres in the Virginia Military District of Ohio in con- 
sideration of honorable service in the Line for more than three years. 
This acreage Hull disposed of in 1797 and thereupon returned to Pitts- 
burgh. Here, in Trinity churchyard he and his wife were buried; and 
here, he and some of his descendants have lived continuously. Thus tak- 
ing into account his military service the Hull family is in point of time of 
Pittsburgh residence outranked only by the Ormsby, Morgan, Neville, 
Bedford, Stevenson, and Parker families—while the O’Hara, Craig, 


1 Prepared and presented by Henry King Siebeneck, Esq., on behalf of a special com- 


mittee consisting of Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., chairman, Gifford K. Wright, Esq., and the 
author.—Ed. 
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Denny, Brackenridge, Bayard, and other pioneer families are junior to 
the Hull connection. 

Omar Scott Decker was born in Allegheny City on November 22, 
1856, being next to the youngest of a family of eight children. Early in 
life he lost both of his parents. After attending the city schools he entered 
the iron business, and was for many years associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Tube Works. In 1909 he established the firm of O. S. Decker & 
Co., iron and steel commission merchants and manufacturers’ agents, in 
which he continued until his retirement about twenty years ago. 

On October 20, 1891, Mr. Decker was married to Agnes L. Pitcairn, 
daughter of the late Robert Pitcairn, of this city. She died several years 
before her husband leaving no surviving children. Mr. Decker’s nearest 
relatives were:—George C. Decker, Charles M. Decker, Omar D. 
Scott, Hugh M. Scott, and Donald Scott, nephews, and a niece, Fannie 
H. Decker. 

Mr. Decker was preéminently a religious man. After his removal from 
Allegheny to the East End he became a member of the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church transferring in 1897 to the Shady Side Presbyterian 
Church in whose membership he continued until his death. 

At the age of eighteen he joined the Pittsburgh Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and later became a life member of that organization. 
In 1917 he was elected president of the Pennsylvania Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution. 

Mr. Decker’s affiliation with the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania is almost coeval with the grant of its charter. Unfortunately no 
records of the society’s activities during part of that period have been pre- 
served. Director Holbrook, however, in his pamphlet, Our ZZistorical So- 
ciety, relates, basing his conclusions on scanty correspondence and recol- 
lections of some of our older members, that Mr. Decker was one of the 
faithful attendants at the meetings held while Father Lambing was presi- 
dent prior to 1902. In that year Messrs. Decker, Hassler, and Lyon pro- 
jected the publication of an historical magazine: but their inability to se- 
cure an acceptable editor prevented them from carrying their project 
into effect. 
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0 In 1908 the society’s records begin again; they show Mr. Decker was 

second vice president in that year. In 1909 he was first vice president, 
, and continued in that office until 1933, when the by-laws were changed 
n and four vice-presidents “without grade” were provided for, Mr. Decker 
d becoming one of these and so continuing during the remainder of his life. 
]- 


Mr. Decker had an important part in the erection of our Historical 


& Building, dedicated in 1914, and in its enlargement, completed in 1931. 
Next to the successful management of its home, the issuance of a pe- 

riodical organ is the most important function of an historical society. Mr. 
n, Decker was the father of our Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
irs zine. In 1918 he achieved the accomplishment of the project he had out- 
est lined in 1902. The magazine became an actuality with Mr. Decker as 
D. chairman of its editorial board and the late Charles W. Dahlinger, Esq., 
nie as its editor-in-chief. “By their fruits shall ye know them” is a precept as 

applicable to societies as to individuals. Not only has every member been 
om able to keep in touch with the society by the continuous receipt of our 
rty magazine, but it has carried our name and fame to the libraries, learned 
ian institutions, and sister societies of the nation. Our magazine is the record 

of our corporate life. Its existence and its high standing are due primarily 
ris- to the initiative and persistence of our departed fellow-member, Omar 
on. Scott Decker, to whom it is and will continue to be a lasting memorial. 


Let us cherish the recollection of him and of his activities. 


























A MAGNIFICENT FIASCO 


CHARLES K. ROBINSON 


HE Jesse Hamilton Robinson referred to in this article, my father, 
T was born in 1844 and spent his early years in Pittsburgh or old Al- 
legheny. His father, William V. Robinson, was one of the city’s early 
councilmen and had a dry goods store at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Market Street. His mother, Mary Robinson, was the daughter of Jesse 
Hamilton, who was in the saddlery business on Wood Street as early as 
1816. 

My father’s early association with the telegraph service began about 
1863 as a member of the Signal Corps of the United States Army, and 
led to an association with Andrew Carnegie, now commemorated, with 
others, in a large bronze plaque placed by Carnegie in the Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall in Pittsburgh’s Civic Center. The tablet bears the 
inscription: ‘To Commemorate the United States Military Telegraph 
Corps”; the names of the members of the corps; and bas-relief portraits 
of a majority of the members, including my father. It was unveiled on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the telegram sent from Washington on April 
22, 1861, to D. McCargo, Pittsburgh, by Andrew Carnegie in his ca- 
pacity as Assistant General Manager, Military Railroads and Telegraphs. 
The telegram reads as follows: “Send four of your best operators to 
Washington at once prepared to enter government service for war.” Just 
below appears a quotation from Grant’s Memoirs: “No Orders Ever 
Had to be Given to Establish the Telegraph.” 


The material in this article was derived from an old diary of my fath- 
er, found after his death in 1911, and from an article by W. H. Depper- 
mann, published in full in the North American Review, Spring, 1938, 
under the title, ““Two Cents an Acre,” and in condensed form, under 
the title used here, in the Reader’s Digest for March, 1938. The article 
has to do with a now almost forgotten incident that occurred immedi- 


ately after the Civil War. As the war drew to a close men’s interests and 
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imagination turned in other directions, just as they are doing today. Cy- 
rus W. Field had made five unsuccessful attempts, beginning in 1857, to 
lay an Atlantic Cable and had spent over ten million dollars. The im- 
portance of trying to reach Europe by telegraphic communication was 
the talk of the day and men’s minds were trying to find a solution, just 
as today they are trying to find solutions to problems relating to air trans- 
portation, atomic energy, and other war-created possibilities. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company had been organized in 
1856 and had just completed a transcontinental line of over three thou- 
sand miles, which turned out to be a great success. The idea took root in 
the brain of Peter MacDonough Collins that since it was only thirty- 
nine miles across Bering Strait a telegraph line could be built from New 
York to Paris which would consist of sixteen thousand miles of pole- 
strung wire and thirty-nine miles of underwater cable. If a line three 
thousand miles long could be laid successfully, why not sixteen thousand 
miles? It was only a matter of multiplication. The line would extend up 
through British Columbia, then some nine hundred miles across un- 
known Russian America (now Alaska), thence across the thirty-nine 
miles of water of Bering Strait to Siberia. From this point it would 
pierce the bleakest part of Siberia for sixteen hundred miles to the mouth 
of the Amur River. The Russian government had promised assistance 
and would lay a line seven thousand miles long from St. Petersburg to 
the Amur River. The enterprise was known as the Collins Overland 
Telegraph. 

I shall deal with the story in two parts, much after the fashion of 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 

There is the story of the whole enterprise itself, its failure and its un- 
expected success, and the story of a small segment of the operation in one 
of the most desolate parts of eastern Siberia near the Arctic Circle, which 
was under the direction of my father, at what was known as Bush Sta- 
tion. The finding of my father’s diary, an official record, after his death 
by my sister has induced me to look into this whole matter and to develop 
this article. It seems a particularly appropriate time following the Second 
World War when so many new enterprises are afoot and men’s imag- 
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inations are again at work saving minutes and seconds where some eighty 
years ago men were interested in trying to save days and hours. 


On July 8, 1865, with the camp fires of the Civil War barely extin- 
guished, a curious flotilla of twenty-four vessels sailed out of the Golden 
Gate headed for British Columbia and Russian America. On these twen- 
ty-four vessels were five hundred young men seeking adventure and will- 
ing to take the risks and the hardships of the unknown in Russian Amer- 
ica and later in Siberia, for a salary of one hundred dollars a month. They 
were surveyors, explorers, engineers, and telegraph operators, a carefully 
selected group launched on a great enterprise which was to be rushed at 
all speed. Evidently there had been little time to anticipate the perils and 
difficulties ahead and to provide all the requisite materials and supplies, 
both to accomplish the job and to live in these remote parts while the 
work was being carried on. The vessels carried several tons of large green 
glass insulators and some one thousand two hundred miles of iron tele- 
graph wire. Mr. Collins was a promoter, a visionary if there ever was 
one. He had joined the California gold rush in 1849 but had soon 
learned that the road to wealth did not lie in the hardships of discovery 
but rather in handling business for the successful discoverers of gold. He 
found this a lucrative field and more in line with his talents, so he formed 
an association with the father-in-law of General U.S. Grant and oper- 
ated the firm of Collins and Dent, bankers and dealers in gold dust in 
San Francisco. Through this association he established important political 
contacts and in 1856 was able to persuade President Pierce to give him 
an appointment as commercial agent to Siberia. It was while he was mak- 
ing the necessary journeys and carrying on this mission that he discov- 
ered that there were only thirty-nine miles of open water across Bering 
Strait, and this, with the failure of the Atlantic Cable, developed in his 
mind the possibilities of an overland telegraph to reach Asia and Europe. 
He was able to enlist the support of Czar Alexander II of Russia and 
also of Queen Victoria, and by the time the Civil War was over his plans 
had ripened and he was ready to move. He had even developed estimates 
in great detail of the prospective earnings of the operation. His 16,000- 
mile line with the two wires would handle 1,000 messages a day at $25 
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a message, and this would produce an annual gross income of $9,000,- 
000. He gave little thought or consideration to costs of operation and 
maintenance, but gave great emphasis to the prospects of the total income. 
Notwithstanding all these great expectations and magnificent prospects 
he had great difficulty in getting financial assistance and it was not until 
he established contacts with Hiram Sibley, the first president of Western 
Union, that he made any headway whatever in financing the enterprise, 
Hiram Sibley had just thrown the first transcontinental telegraph line 
across the United States and it had turned out to be a great success, 
Since the Atlantic Cable seemed doomed to failure, why not back this 
idea, and so the Collins Overland Telegraph Company took form and 
the enterprise was launched. Later President Lincoln signed a draft on 
the United States Government for fifty thousand dollars as a voluntary 
contribution toward this undertaking, and Collins became the most talked 
of character of his day. Collins, with his fertile imagination, had hardly 
waved goodbye to the twenty-four vessels as they sailed out of the Golden 
Gate into the unknowns of Russian America and Siberia before he envis- 
ioned the telegraph lines extending into China, into South and Central 
America, and all over Europe, and began to lay his plans accordingly. 


Such were the telegraph titans—and so the race was on. 


Now having started the enterprise, let us turn our attention for a mo- 
ment to a small segment of territory in eastern Siberia just south of the 
Arctic Circle at latitude 64.55° North, longitude 177.48° East. It is 
New Year’s Day, Tuesday, January 1, 1867, at 6:00 A. M., and in 
total darkness. In fact, at this season of the year there are only a few 
hours of faint sunshine out of the twenty-four hours at this location in 
Siberia and it is minus 50° below zero. It is one of the sections of the 
Collins Overland Telegraph known as Bush Station, and twenty-four 
young men are huddled in a frame dwelling some twenty-five feet 
square, heated only by a small coal stove. There is no fire wood in this 
part of the world. All the coal must be shipped in and there are only a 
few months in the year when shipping can reach this section or deliver 
its cargo. The camp is located at the mouth of the Anadyr River in east- 
ern Siberia to the west of Bering Strait and directly north of the long 
Kamchatka Peninsula, which extends southward toward the Japanese 
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Islands. At this season of the year the men can carry on no work be- 
cause the ground is frozen to a great depth and any one who ventured 
out into the night for a distance of more than one hundred yards from 
the station took his life in his hands, as many discovered. Many rescue 
parties had to be organized to try to save those who ventured out and 
who became lost, and other rescue groups attempted to get food to some 
of the stations. On one occasion a party of five at another station ran out 
of provisions. The local Indians carried the message to the quartermaster 
general, a Mr. George Keenan, who organized a rescue crew consisting 
of two Americans, one Cossack, and eleven natives, who set out with 
eleven dog sleds. They journeyed for eleven days for a distance of 250 
miles before they located the five wanderers who had set out to find food. 
Had it not been for the friendly help of the natives, not only the five 
wanderers but the men at that station would probably have died for lack 
of food. George Keenan in his book, Tent Life in Siberia, which he wrote 
on returning to America, describes one night while on this journey dur- 
ing the month of January, 1867: 


Many times before in Siberia I had seen nature in her sterner moods and 
winter garb but never before had the elements of cold, barrenness and desola- 
tion seemed to combine into a picture so dreary as the one which was pre- 
sented to us that night near Bering Straits. As far as the eye could pierce the 
gathering gloom, in every direction lay the barren steppes like a boundless 
ocean of snow blown into wave like ridges by previous storms. There was not 
a tree, not a bush, not any signs of animal or vegetable life to show that we 
were not traveling on a frozen ocean. All was silence and desolation. We 
seemed to have entered upon some frozen abandoned world where all the 
ordinary laws and phenomena of nature were suspended, and where animal 
and vegetable life were extinct, and from which even the favor of the Creator 
had been withdrawn. 


Vivid as this description is, it can only suggest the hardships of travel and 
existence in this frozen waste, particularly to those who were thrown 
pell-mell and without adequate foresight and preparation into this remote 
and desolate country. Let us turn for further information to the entries 
in my father’s diary. On January 9, 1867, we find the following entry: 

Purchased 51 deer from the Tchucktchi (the name of the Indian tribe that 


inhabited this area). Price paid 30 pounds of navy tobacco, one kettle, a 
hatchet, some beads and a pair of scissors, altogether amounting to $15. They 
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seemed very much pleased at their bargain and so did we. They kill the deer 
by sticking a knife in behind the foreshoulder and any deviation from this 
mode, such as cutting a deer’s throat, would displease them. After their saying 
““Magenka” several times (which means good) they took their departure. 


It was most fortunate that the deal was made on January 9 for the 
next day the diary records: 


Strong gale blowing all day with drifting snow making the day one of the 
most disagreeable of the winter. Cold indoors and stove drawing so hard that 
all the heat goes up the chimney. All day yesterday the frost which gathered 
on the inside of the roof melted and wet the blankets in our beds, which made 
them very uncomfortable to sleep in. 

At night we rigged rubber blankets to the ceiling so that the water drained 
off on the floor. One day suffer from the cold, the next from being drowned 
out of our beds. Such is life in Siberia. 


On January 14 is the following record: 


Our handsome and kind dog “Nick” was killed by the wolves last night. 


Everybody is pervaded with feelings of sadness at his unexpected demise. The 
wolves came close up to the house and killed him within a hundred yards of 
the house. They did not eat his corpse, but merely sucked his blood. 

On the following day my father and another took quite a tramp in 
pursuit of the wolves but did not see them. He reports: 


However, we were well paid for our trouble by the beautiful and varied 
scene which the snow clad mountains and valleys presented. The laurels were 
covered with a delicate frost which at a distance gave them the appearance of 
white rose bushes, which brought back to memory the scenes of warm climates. 


And so they wear out the long winter and the sun rises on the horizon 
so that it is no longer daylight for only two hours and fifty-two minutes 
but, on the contrary, the days are getting longer than the nights. But 
spring has its dangers, too, as the following from the diary of March 31 
discloses: 

Temperature 6:00 A. M. 50° below zero. Two of the men in the morning 
daylight have gone out on the ice and one of them, Kelly, has become so be- 
numbed that he could not walk. At 8:00 A. M. a rescue party brings him back 


to the camp so frozen stiff that life is almost extinct. His senses and speech 
were gone. 


The entry of April 17 records that: 
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deer On this day two of Kelly’s fingers, which had frozen, were amputated. 
this They had become so mortified that there was no alternative except to take 
ying them off. The tools used in performing the operation were a carpenter’s saw, 


pen knife and a pair of tweezers. The operation was successfully performed 
with these crude implements in two hours. The patient being under the influ- 
r the ence of chloroform experienced no pain from the operation. 


Such were the allurements of spring and the inexperience of the or- 





f the ganization. 
1 that There was also found with my father’s diary an original letter by 
hered , ‘ . , 
her - r . 
4 George Keenan dated November 28, 1866, delivered by dog express to 
made . Nii. 
Lt. J. H. Robinson, Camp Bush, Anadyr Bay, North Eastern, Siberia, 
rained which describes another rescue party. It reads: 
ywned 
Your letter bearing date of “Camp Bush Anadyr Bay Nov. 1st” reached me 
five days ago about fifty versts south of Anadyrsk while attempting to cross a 
range of mountains in a storm at night . . . I read it by the light of the 
' camp fire among the mountains while the wind whirled smoke and ashes in 
night. my eyes and the snow drifted in dense clouds over my head. It seemed queer 
** The enough under such circumstances to have recalled to my mind the old “No. 3 
ards Ot days” with the “ciphers,” “specials” and piles of business over which you and I 
in our “‘owlish” capacity used to get sleepy and cross in the nights long ago. 
My surroundings and circumstances, ends and aims have changed so entirely 
mp = since then that I look back upon those days very much as a disciple of the 
. . P 7 . . P . 
Pythagorean philosophy might look back upon a previous state of existence 
when his spirit occupied another body in another sphere. This country of 
varied barr ren steppes and bleak mountains with its wild tribes of wandering natives, 
ls were with its isolation from even any suggestion of civilization, seem hardly like 
ance 0i a part of the busy active world which we have left. Were it not for an occa- 
limates. sional letter a man might about as well be an inhabitant of the planet Jupiter. 
orizon Let us turn now from Bush Station to other points along the 16,000- 
ninutes mile route and see what has transpired there since July 8, 1865, of nearly 
ts. But § all of which developments the small group at Bush Station was in total 
rch 31 ignorance. By New Year’s Day of 1866, or a year earlier than the pe- 
riod just referred to, the North American expedition had pushed through 
— British Columbia into Russian America, had reached the shores of the 
abl i} 


e so be: | Mighty Yukon, and there set up the last spruce pole amid the thunder of 


im back fF a thirty-two gun salute and the explosion of an old Russian blunderbuss. 
1 speech 


The Russian Government had made the best progress of all, nearly com- 
pleting three-fourths of their 7,000-mile line from St. Petersburg to the 
Amur River. They later completed the line and Great Britain extended 
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it into India. But Cyrus W. Field had not given up either his hopes or his 
endeavors, and on July 27, 1866, after five failures, the Steamship Great 
Eastern, at the cost of his last dollar, entered Trinity Bay, Newfound- 
land, and the Atlantic Cable was finally successfully laid. A 2,000-mile 
trail of gutta-percha covered wire not much thicker than a man’s thumb 
had connected Ireland with Newfoundland. It was the end of the titanic 
job to which Cyrus W. Field had devoted more than a dozen patient, 
painstaking years, and it was the death knell of the Collins Overland 
Telegraph, of which the small group at Bush Station was long in total 
ignorance. 

On the North American part of the route the telegraph pioneers had 
already returned to America leaving behind them the material which 
they had brought into the wilderness and a fifty-foot right of way hacked 
through an almost solid wall of virgin spruce, which is still the main 
highway through central British Columbia, and to this day is known as 
the Telegraph Trail. For decades afterwards the Alaskan Eskimos were 
drinking reindeer milk from huge green glass insulators. They also found 
that telegraph wire came in handy for fishing nets and weirs. In British 
Columbia the Siwash and Chinook Indians used. the abandoned wire to 
construct primitive suspension bridges, some of which were hanging 
until recent times. The twenty thousand telegraph poles which had been 
so neatly piled in Siberia provided ample fire wood for many years for 
the wandering Koraks, to whom this strange telegraphic pageant was 
beyond all understanding. They saw the white man rush into their land, 
hew down tall trees, painstakingly strip them of their branches and then 
pile them in huge mounds, and suddenly disappear. Inscrutable indeed 
are the ways of the white man. 

But the actual building of the telegraph line was an epic of hardihood. 
Bitter cold, sometimes fifty-five degrees below zero, numbed the work- 
ers hip-deep in snow. With the ground frozen like rock to a depth of five 
feet, the men laboriously gouged out post-holes for the telegraph poles 
brought with heroic drudgery behind straining dog teams. Whymper, 
the artist of the expedition and one of the group at Bush Station, reports 


that “‘six holes were a good day’s work.” 
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It is difficult to say which of the two enterprises involved in reaching 
Europe by wire displayed the most dogged determination and persever- 
ance, but the uppermost idea was that, since messages could pass cver 
wires, Europe must in some way be linked with America. Who would 
develop the first successful connection? Cyrus W. Field made five unsuc- 
cessful attempts before his sixth one succeeded and spent what in those 
days amounted to many fortunes. The Collins Overland Telegraph 
spent $3,000,000 and never paused in its efforts until Field had suc- 
ceeded, and until it was demonstrated that the Atlantic Cable was a per- 
manent success and could carry its messages at prices against which the 
Overland Telegraph line could not compete. Today we accept communi- 
cation both by telegraph and telephone around the world as a matter of 
course. We do not stop to think of the years of experimentation, of hard- 
ship and endurance which lie behind these accomplishments, nor what we 
owe to our ancestors. 

Let us return again to see what is going on at Bush Station. The entry 
in the diary on February 21, 1867, records: 


Wind blew so hard that no one could see ten feet from them. M. J. Kelly 
in attempting to go to the outhouse and back was lost and bewildered so that 
he could not find his way back. Several of the party started in pursuit of him 
but failed to find him; guns were fired to attract his attention, but the wind 
being so strong their reports could not be heard ten yards from the house. He 
by accident found the way back almost frozen to death after being out about 
half an hour. The out-house is only one hundred yards from the main 
building. 


The entry of March 20, 1867, records: 


Visible eclipse of moon 6:30 P. M., entered Penumbra; 7:30 P. M., 
shadow half over; 8:00 P. M., shadow commenced declining. The Tchucktchi 
were very much frightened at the eclipse. They chanted, prayed and feasted 
and would not come out of their houses while the eclipse was on. They account 
for it by saying that an evil spirit or Carmack is trying to eat a piece of the 
moon. 


It is now some nine months since the successful laying of the Atlantic 
Cable, of which not a word has reached Bush Station, nor are they 
aware of the fact that the enterprise in which they are still actively en- 
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gaged is, in fact, over. They are still planning and laying out their work 
as spring comes on. The diary of May 14, 1867, records the temperature 
at 11° above zero and notes: 


Took a walk today and saw many pleasant sights (for the eye of one who 
has been penned up by a 7 months’ winter), such as grass, green moss and a 
walk on bare ground. Saw the first wild goose of the season. The poor fellow 
seemed at a loss to know what to do with himself, as there is no open water 
yet. Measured the ice on the lake and found it 6 feet g inches thick. 


On May 24th the diary notes: 


Took a long walk last evening returning at one this A. M. Daylight does 
not leave the sky now. 


George Keenan has described the vegetation in Siberia and the com- 
ing of spring in a couple of paragraphs which I now quote: 


The months of April and May, owing to the great length of the days and 
the comparative mildness of the weather, are the most favorable months in 
Northeastern Siberia for out-door work and travel. . 

The snow was rapidly disappearing under the influence of the warm long 
continued sunshine, the ice in the river showed unmistakable signs of breaking 
up, patches of bare ground appeared here and there. The sunny hill sides and 
everything foretold the speedy approach of the short but hot Arctic summer. 

Hardly is the snow off the ground before the delicate wax like petals of the 
blueberry and star flowers and the great snowy clusters of Labrador Tea begin 
to whiten the mossy plains. In three weeks after the disappearance of the last 
snow al] nature has put on the garments of midsummer and rejoices in almost 
perpetual sunshine. There is no long wet lingering spring, no gradual unfold- 
ing of buds and leaves one by one as with us. The vegetation, which has been 
held in icy fetters for eight months, bursts suddenly its bonds, and with one 
irresistible sweep takes the world by storm. There is no longer any night; one 
day blends almost unperceptibly into another, with only a short interval of twi- 
light, which has all coolness and repose of night without darkness. 


By June 28 the temperature had risen to as high as 70° above zero; 
ships were beginning to come in with provisions, and the work was mov- 
ing along as scheduled. It was not, however, until July 16, 1867, or 
almost a year after the successful laying of the Atlantic Cable, that word 
reached Bush Station that the enterprise had been discontinued and all 
work was to stop. Such was the isolation in eastern Siberia that it took 
just about a year for the sound of “taps” to reach the workers in this lo- 
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cality, so far were they from civilization and from any means of prompt 
communication. The diary on July 16, 1867, records: 


Sighted the Barque Clara Bell this A. M. off Cape Alexander. Major 
Wright was the only passenger on board. He brings the bad news of the sus- 
pension of operations by the Company and orders for us all to return to San 
Francisco as soon as possible. The suspension is owing to the working of the 
Atlantic Cable. The members of the party here all feel disappointed. Many of 
them would like to remain another season and some few until the work could 
be completed. 


It was not until July 29 that Bush Station was evacuated and all 
boarded the “Clara Bell’”’ heading back from the mouth of the Anadyr 
River to travel across the Pacific to the Golden Gate, which many of 
them had left some two years before in such high spirits and expectations. 
The steamers which plied along the Siberian coast to furnish supplies had 
a speed of only two and one-half miles an hour and those that traveled 
the Pacific were not much faster. Notwithstanding all the rigors and 
hardships of the seven months of winter, many of the men would like to 
have remained another season and some few until the work could be 
completed. Such is the spirit of youth and the spirit of man. No difficulty 
daunts him but only invites him to find the solution even if he must spend 
his life in the quest. The journey to San Francisco was completed on the 
clipper ship “Nightingale,” with a stop at the Sandwich Islands, now the 
Hawaiian Islands. The “Nightingale” arrived at San Francisco on Octo- 
ber 8, 1867, one day behind the “Clara Bell,” and the adventures of 
Bush Station were only a memory. Fifteen months had passed since my 
father, about twenty-two years of age, had left San Francisco, with every 
reason to believe that he would be part of a great enterprise which would 
link the Americas with Asia and Europe with two small wires some 
16,000 miles long. So far as he was concerned, it was a momentous and 
thrilling experience, and while he had suffered great hardships there was 
no permanent impairment of health. As he left the steamer at San Fran- 
cisco his thoughts must have centered on the question—what next? 

But let us take another look at the enterprise itself. Of Peter Mac- 
Donough Collins there is little more to relate. The Overland Telegraph 
was his one stake in history. When it failed Collins turned eastward and 
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hibernated for twenty-five years in an obscure hotel in New York City 
where he died in 1900 at the age of eighty-seven. His work, his dreams, 
his enterprise had been forgotten and his passing stirred no more than a 
paragraph of comment in the New York newspapers. 


The story would end here but for one other incident. In the group 
that had laid out the line in Russian America was one Major Robert 
Kennicott. Kennicott was a scientist and explorer. Some years before he 
had been engaged by the Smithsonian Institution to explore Russian 
America. He had furnished the Smithsonian with many reports covering 
not only the geography but the rich resources of timber, fish, fur, and 
precious metals to be found in this country. Now he had joined in push- 
ing the Collins Overland Telegraph only to die heroically in the Alaskan 
wilderness while trying to save a companion who had fallen into the icy 
waters of the Yukon, but his reports still lived in the files of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It was this information coupled with the knowledge 
gained from the expedition that set in motion a sequence of events which 
magnificently justified all the hardships and heartaches of the ill-starred 
telegraph expedition. The difficulties and squabbles of the American fish- 
ermen in Russian waters had to be settled. All these things inspired Sec- 
retary of State Seward to conclude negotiations with the Czar’s govern- 
ment for the purchase of Russian America, 586,000 square miles, for 
$7,200,000. It became the property of the United States and we called 
it Alaska. For two cents an acre we had purchased an inexhaustible ter- 
ritory from which we have already taken a billion dollars in mineral 
alone, not to mention fishing and seal skins. 


Perhaps also the Overland Telegraph had redoubled the efforts of 
Cyrus W. Field and had spurred him on to final success. 

Such were the fruits of the failure of the Collins Overland Telegraph. 

Today, a mountain, a city, a lake, and a glacier bear Kennicott’s 


name, but his most enduring monument is Alaska, the frost-bound thea- 
ter of the Collins Overland fiasco. 
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“OLD MAN ELOQUENT” VISITS PITTSBURGH 
DONALD M. GOODFELLOW 


N RECENT YEARs Pittsburghers have witnessed numerous celebrations 
| in honor of visiting political leaders and military heroes. Usually the 
city press has kept readers well informed regarding the hour of the guest’s 
arrival, the line of march, the ceremonies and speeches—in short, all of 
the great man’s activities during his stay. But no celebrity of this era and 
no series of events have received more enthusiastic attention than was 
accorded John Quincy Adams and the round of activities that accom- 


panied his visit to Pittsburgh in November, 1843. 


It must be remembered, of course, that Adams, then seventy-six years 
old, had, like Tfennyson’s Ulysses, “become a name.” After occupying a 
succession of diplomatic posts, and serving as a United States senator, as 
secretary of state under Monroe, and as the sixth President of the United 
States, he had gained still greater renown throughout the country by 
waging, almost single-handed, a fight for the right of petition and for 
the removal of the gag rule. His personal integrity and his unwavering 
perseverance in the performance of all his duties had earned him the re- 
spect of political friend and foe alike. The frequency of his speeches in 
Congress and the vigor of his delivery had won him the name of “Old 
Man Eloquent,” and he was in almost constant demand as a patriotic 
orator. and lyceum lecturer. Indeed, he had eventually been compelled 
in self-protection to enter a notice in the National Intelligencer stating 


that he could not possibly accept all such invitations that came to him." 


In spite of ill health and the exhaustion that followed a speaking tour 
across New York State, Adams was unable to resist the request that he 
deliver an address in Cincinnati on November 10, 1843, at the laying 
of the cornerstone of an astronomical observatory. For nearly half a 
century he had been interested in astronomy; and ever since his inaugu- 


ration as President of the United States, when his plea for a “lighthouse 
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of the skies” had been derided by his political opponents, he had stub- 
bornly but unsuccessfully urged the establishment of a national observa- 
tory. He firmly believed that the progress of civilization depended on the 
enlightenment of mankind, and that learning, freedom, science, and 
government were inevitably linked. Since the founding of an astronomi- 
cal observatory was the kind of educational enterprise of which he 
strongly approved, he accepted the invitation from Cincinnati. 

As he must have foreseen, the news that he was to put in an appear- 
ance west of the Alleghenies stimulated communities on his route to 
clamor for a visit from him; and among those to whose request he gave 
ear was Pittsburgh. On October 12, 1843, the Daily Aurora, a short- 
lived Pittsburgh paper not in sympathy with Adams’ political views, pub- 
lished two letters of acceptance dated October 2—one addressed to A. 
Hay, then mayor of Pittsburgh, the other to the fifty citizens who con- 
stituted the “Committee of a Meeting of the Friends of Liberty” in 


Pittsburgh. In the second, John Quincy wrote: 


Fellow Citizens:—Your letter of 23d August, enclosing a copy of Resolutions 





adopted at a meeting of Friends of Liberty, at Pittsburgh, and containing an 
invitation to me in the name of that mecting to visit your city on my way to, 
or on returning from my contemplated call to Cincinnati, was received by me 
on the 29th of August and with it a notice of a general meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Pittsburgh without distinction of party, at which the same invitation 
was extended to me, in the corporate name of that city. 

I trust the friends of Liberty will not attribute the delay which has post- 
poned the expression of my heartfelt gratitude for their kindness, to any defi- 
ciency of sensibility to their invitation. The concurrence in it of that portion 
of the people whose political opinions more nearly coincide with mine, gives 
to the whole people the claim to all my gratitude, and in accepting the tend- 
ered hospitality of all, I have only to say that if my earnest wish were the 
measure of my power, it would reciprocate to every individual the good feel- 
ing and friendly sentiment which it is my happiness to experience from all. 

I am, with respectful affection, gentlemen, your friend and fellow citizen, 

John Quincy Adams 


The Aurora’s only comment was: “To his admirers, this will be an 


event of some importance.” 
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Although not friendly toward Adams, the Aurora kept track of his 
progress as he traveled westward from Quincy. On November 6 it noted 
his first stop, at Springfield, Massachusetts, where he delivered a lecture 


992 


on “Man in all the various grades of life.”* The next day the same paper 
remarked that he had “passed through Utica on Friday afternoon”; and 
on November 8 it reported: ‘‘Ex-President Adams arrived in Buffalo, 
(N.Y.) on Saturday last, and on Monday morning took passage in the 
steamer Gen. Wayne, for Erie, on his route to Cincinnati.” The Aurora 
did not mention his arrival in Cleveland, where a reception was held in 
his honor, or in Cincinnati, where he remained for several days. But on 
November 9 it contained the following item: “vor a co!—Our papers 
are disputing among themselves as to which shall be foremost in doing 
homage to John Quincy Adams. Dr. Delany should head the procession 
of Editors welcoming him to our city.” Since Dr. Martin R. Delaney 
was at that time issuing The Mystery, a weekly paper devoted to the in- 
terests of the colored race, the dig at what the Aurora considered Adams’ 


abolitionist activities is more than plain. 


To appreciate the thoroughness with which the citizens of Pittsburgh 
prepared for Adams’ arrival, one has only to examine either the Morn- 
ing Chronicle for November 14 or the Morning Post for November 15, 
where the various reception committees are listed. For anyone interested 
in the history of Pittsburgh and of Western Pennsylvania, most of these 


names will have special significance: 





Committee to Proceed to Wheeling 


Stevens, W. Eichbaum and C. Darragh. 


T. Bakewell, John Anderson, E. W. 


Committee to Receive J. Q. Adams at the Wharf—Alexander Hay, Thos. 
Barnett, and Wilson M’Candless. 

Committee of Introduction—H. Denny, Wm. Robinson, Geo. Darsie, C. 
Avery, Chas. Shaler, B. Bakewell, W. Forward, J. Thompson, George Milten- 
berger, Wm. Wilkins, P. M’Cormick and Thos. Williams. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny City Committee of Arrangement—Alexander 
Hay, Mayor of Pittsburgh; Thomas Barnett, Mayor of Allegheny City; Rob’t. 


* This lecture, one of his most popular, was published in the American Review for July, 


1845, under the title “Society and Civilization.” 
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Cassiot, John Morrison, J. Fleming, W. M. Edgar, J. B. M’Fadden, M, 
Robertson, and H. D. King. 


His Honor, the Mayor, is to welcome him to our city, in behalf of our citi- 


zens; and WILSON M’CANDLESS, ESQ., receive him at the Exchange Hotel. 


According to word received by Wilson McCandless and transmitted 
by him to the local papers, Adams was scheduled to reach Pittsburgh on 
Friday, November 17. But on that date the Aurora reported with appar- 
ent glee: “Mr. Adams arrived in this city yesterday: thus stealing a march 
upon those who wished to welcome him with the éclat of a public recep- 
tion.” The Morning Post on the same day assured its readers that al- 
though the early arrival of the distinguished guest had “disappointed 
many of our citizens who had intended to give him a hearty reception at 
the wharf this morning,” the reception ceremony, “as arranged by the 
committee, with the exception of his arrival at 10 o’clock,” would take 
place as announced. 

The fullest newspaper account of the matter appeared in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle for November 17. Even more explicit is the entry in 
Adams’ diary for November 16: 


Between two and three this morning we passed by Wheeling, in Virginia, 
where many of our fellow-passengers left us, and the deputation from Pitts- 
burgh—Messrs. Denny, Bakewell, Eichbaum, Darragh, and Stevens—came on 
board to meet us. As we passed, a gun was fired from our boat, and returned 
from the shore. There had been talk at Wheeling of inviting me to the place 
and giving me a reception. Many persons wished it, and many thought an in- 
vitation had been sent to me; but there was none. We passed equally by Steu- 
benville, in Ohio, and Beaver, in Pennsylvania, without notice. The deputa- 
tion from Pittsburgh had expected our arrival there to-morrow morning, and 
all the arrangements had been made for a magnificent reception at that time. 
Among the rest, all the fire-company associations had held meetings and passed 
sundry resolutions for having a grand display of their own; and Mr. Brent- 
linger, as a deputation, (presented) a copy of their resolutions—one of which 
was that I should be conducted to some public building, where I was to be 
addressed in their name and should be requested to deliver an oration. And a 
temperance association, not to be behindhand with the firemen, had held meet- 
ings and chosen a deputation to invite me to deliver an oration upon temper- 
ance, 
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I delivered to Mr. Brentlinger an answer declining to pronounce the ora- 
tion to the firemen. I shall take the same course with the temperance associa- 
tion. The Pittsburgh deputation were sadly disconcerted at our arrival before 
the time, and seriously proposed that we should land at Rapp’s settlement of 
Economy, pass the night there, and proceed to Pittsburgh to-morrow in an- 
other steamer to be sent down for us; but this project was abandoned, and at 
half-past three in the afternoon we landed at Pittsburgh. There was a consid- 
erable crowd of people assembled on the wharf, to whom, from the steamer, 
Mr. Harmar Denny introduced me by name, and who received me with three 
cheers. The Mayor of the city, Mr. Alexander Hay, came on board to meet 
me, and at my own request walked with me to the Exchange Hotel, followed 
by the crowd, who were notified that the procession and reception would take 
place to-morrow morning, as it was regulated by the programme published in 
the newspapers of this day. The multitudes then, after three cheers, dispersed ; 
but individuals were pressing in the whole evening.3 


The Exchange Hotel, Adams’ base of operations while in Pittsburgh, 
was then the best hotel in the city, and it apparently enjoyed an excellent 
reputation in other parts of the country. Therefore it was considered a 
suitable lodging place for famous guests. In 1842, the year before 
Adams’ visit, no less a person than Charles Dickens had stopped there 
for three days with Mrs. Dickens. But no such crowds had gathered out- 
side to cheer him as honored Adams. Comparatively little attention had 
been paid him by newspapers or by citizens. The Morning Chronicle had 
noted the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens in a two-sentence item, and 
on the day of their departure had remarked upon the “quiet hospitality” 
with which they had been received.* 


Whether abroad in the city or in his room at the Exchange, Adams 
had hardly a moment to himself. Receptions, parades, and visitations oc- 
cupied his attention throughout most of his waking hours. The high point 
of his stay, as far as his hosts were concerned, was reached on Friday, 
his first day in the city, when the main reception was held and speeches 

3 Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 10:433 (Philadelphia, 
1874-1877). 


4For an account of Dickens’ visit to Pittsburgh, see Leland D. Baldwin, “Charles Dick- 
ens in Western Pennsylvania,” ante 19:27-46 (March, 1936), and W. Glyde Wilkins, 
Charles Dickens in America, 200-201 (New York, 1911). 
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were delivered by both Wilson McCandless and Adams before a large 
outdoor audience. From the Morning Chronicle’s detailed description of 


these ceremonies a small portion will suffice to give an impression of the 






occasion: 







On Friday morning, at an early hour, the members of our Fire Companies 





assembled at their Engine Houses, and the citizens generally, of all classes, old 






gave themselves a holiday, in honor of the visit of the distinguished 


é 


and young, 






Ex-President to our city. The procession formed under the directions of the 






Marshals, on Liberty Street, as had been previously arranged, and proceeded 






to the Exchange Hotel, where Mr. Adams, accompanied by the members of 


the several committees appointed by the citizens to wait upon him, joined 



























them in carriages, and they proceeded through the principal streets of the city, 
While the procession was advancing, an immense concourse of people had 
assembled in front of the Hotel, anxious to catch a glimpse of the man who 
belongs to no party, and is so remarkable for his power over the passions, and 
his fearless and independant [sic] manner of expressing his ideas. 

Before the procession had returned, a rain came on, which rendered the sit- 
uation of those in the open street peculiarly unpleasant—but still they tarried, 
and the crowd grew thicker and thicker. All were anxious to hear the tones of 
emphatic eloquence from that “wonderful man, who in his person combines 
the Agitator, Poet, Philosopher, Statesman, Critic, and Orator.” 


Upon the return of the procession, Mr. Adams appeared upon the stand 





which had been erected in front of the Hotel, and was received with enthusi- 
astic cheers by the vast multitudes assembled—most of whom then gazed upon 


his venerable countenance for the first time. 


For Adams’ impression of the occasion we have only to turn to the 


entry in his diary: 


The pageant of this day was of no earthly importance. It was ostensibly all 
honorary to me. I had been invited by the city authorities to visit the city on 
my way to or from Cincinnati; and it was a reception. A large procession, at 
the head of which I was exhibited in a barouche with four handsome horses, 
accompanied by the Mayor of the city, Mr. Hay, Mr. Harmar Denny, and 
Mr. Richard Biddle, started from the Exchange Hotel, where we lodge, with 
military companies, martial music, and all the companies of the Firemen’s As- 
sociation, in their respective showy and variegated uniforms, traversed, through 


the abundant mud streams, all the principal streets of the city, with a heavy, 
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drenching rain pouring down all the time. We were returned to the same Ex- 
change, whence, from an open balcony, Mr. McCandless delivered by heart 
the welcoming address, of which he had sent me a copy. My answer was very 
short, apologizing for having come before the time, and declaring my unwill- 
ingness to detain them in the rain. The procession then terminated, the crowd 
dispersed, but came up in squads to my chamber to shake hands with me 
through the whole day.5 


The address delivered by Wilson McCandless contained tributes not 
only to George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and John 
Quincy Adams, but also to Pittsburgh. After describing “the first armed 


vessel that ever floated on the western waters,” a “row-galley” built in 
Pittsburgh in 1798, and named the ‘ John Adams,” he called attention 


to the changes that had been wrought in less than half a century: 


Look at the contrast now! Instead of the barge, and the row-galley, our 
skilful mechanics in 1843 completed, on the very bastions of old Fort Du- 
quesne, an iron ship of war that is to carry on the Northern Lakes the stars 
and stripes of our beloved country—and a frigate is now in progress of con- 


< 


truction, which with her “iron sides,” is destined to defend the honor of the 
American name “in every sea under the whole heavens.” 

When your venerated Sire, with burning zeal, proclaimed independence 
now, independence forever; when, with heroic and inflexible resolution, he 
signed his name to the great charter of our liberty, the place on which you 
now stand was a barren and unproductive forest. Now, “‘as the swollen column 


> 


of ascending smoke,” so swells her grandeur. From a thousand chimneys are 
emitted the living evidences of her prosperity. The flaming fire, the busy 
hammer, the revolving roller, all give daily, hourly proof of her rapid advance- 
ment. Here the rough misshapen elements of nature are formed and moulded 
to suit the purposes of man. Here machines to mitigate the toil of the laborer, 
and to facilitate intercourse between the States, are made with a skill unsur- 
passed even by the old world. Here the anchor is forged to give security and 
protection to the weather-beaten mariner. Here the shovel and the mattock, 
the plough and the harrow, go forth to ease the labors of the husbandman. 
And here the naked are clothed and the hungry fed, by the evolution of ma- 
‘ 


chinery “and the potent agency of steam.”® 


5 Memoirs, 11:435. 


© Ex-President John Quincy Adams in Pittsburgh in 1843: Address of Welcome, by Wil 


son McCandless, and Mr. Adams’ Reply, 6-7, 9-11 (Pittsburgh, 1873). 
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Adams’ response was shorter and less interesting. After an introduc- 
tory apology for his having arrived ahead of time—an apology which 
gave him an opportunity to quote his beloved Shakespeare—he expressed 
his gratitude at being invited to appear before the audience that he was 
addressing. His pleasure was due chiefly to the fact that although he had 
few personal friends in Pittsburgh who approved of his political course, 
members of all political parties had joined in the invitation to him. “This 
was an honor,” he said, “which has never been extended to me before, 
and I am not aware that it has been to any other.” And he looked upon 
that circumstance as prophetic of what might be expected in his coun- 
try’s future. Following these few remarks, he invoked the blessings of a 


bounteous Providence upon the community. 


Slight though his speech was, even the Daily Aurora reported that it 
“was listened to with great attention.” No doubt the audience appreci- 
ated the effort that this man of seventy-six had been expending since set- 
ting out on his travels two weeks before. He could hardly have been ex- 
pected to give such an oration as that which he had delivered at Cincin- 
nati and over which he had labored for weeks. But had Pittsburgh 
boasted or even planned to erect an astronomical observatory, John 
Quincy would undoubtedly have exerted himself to prepare an appropri- 
ate address. Unfortunately the Buhl Planetarium was a century distant. 


On Friday evening Adams attended “‘a very elegant party and supper 
at Mr. Harmar Denny’s.? The following day he was taken by Mr. 
Denny and two other citizens to see Mr. Lorenz’s iron works across the 
Monongahela, and “another establishment, where we saw the process of 
rolling and hammering iron, and the work of the red-hot ball hammered 
into a bloom, and the blast.” After recrossing the river, the party went to 
the top of the court house, “whence beautiful prospects were in view— 
the junction of the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers, the Allegheny 
City itself, and the hills all around.” The next visit was “to Captain 
Howard and the iron ship on the stocks, which he is building for the 
government.” Thence they rode to the United States Arsenal, about 
three miles from the city, where they were “received and temperately 

7 With two exceptions, noted below, this and the following quotations are from Mem- 


oirs, 11:436-439. 
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entertained by Captain and Mrs. Harding.” Returning to Pittsburgh, 
they visited the cotton factory of Mr. Bakewell. And by three o’clock 
they were back at the Exchange Hotel. 


The remainder of Saturday afternoon Adams spent receiving “the 
visits of ladies and gentlemen indiscriminately,” and shaking hands with 
them all. In the evening, together with Mr. Grinnell and Mr. Johnson, 
he paid a call at the home of Miss Rhey, one of his traveling companions 
on the trip from Cincinnati, who had sent him a bouquet of flowers and 
had invited him to her parents’ home that evening. In his diary he noted: 
“We were followed in the dark by a number of persons from the Ex- 
change Hotel to Mr. Rhey’s door.” But apparently the celebrity chasers 
molested him in no way. 


From the Rheys’, Adams went to the Monongahela House to visit a 
Mrs. Campbell; but he had been there only ten minutes when Mayor 
Hay rushed in to report that the Firemen’s Association torchlight proces- 
sion was approaching. Although John Quincy had refused requests to 
address that organization, he felt it necessary to step out on the balcony, 
thank the company for the honor done him, but excuse himself, “from 
physical disability for declining a large discourse.” After giving him 
“three bouncing cheers,” the throng passed on to the home of Wilson 
McCandless, whom they persuaded to give them a speech. 


On Monday, November 20, the Morning Chronicle described both 
the firemen’s visit and Adams himself in the following sentence: “It was 
the spontaneous gathering of generous, noble, and true hearted men, to 
do honor to him who has contributed so largely to the advancement and 
interest of his country—who has ever been the implacible [sic] enemy of 
every species of ‘tyranny over the mind of men,’ and an unwavering 
advocate of universal liberty, and whose life is his country’s most glorious 
history.” In the same issue the Chronicle printed a “Gem of Poetry” 
which Adams had written for a young lady who had been a fellow pas- 
senger on the Ben Franklin No. 6 between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
five days before. Although it is of no literary value, it deserves to be given 


here chiefly because it has not been published elsewhere: 
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To Miss " 
of N——-E, M——R County, Pennsylvania, 
If, in life’s dull and toilsome way, 
The Pilgrim chance to meet, 
On some rare, bright auspicious day, 
A jewel at his feet— 
The memory of that gem shall give 
A balsam to his heart; 
And while, hereafter he shall live, 
Unnumbered joys impart. 


That pilgrim’s fortune, now is mine— 
And this the day of joy: 
I see the precious jewel shine— 
Pure gold without alloy: 
And Memory, brooding o’er the past, 
Shall ever bless the day, 
When fortune, in her kindness, cast 
The jewel in my way. 
After reading these verses, one can understand why Adams once ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “I have kept copies of all my contributions to 


albums, and I sicken at the sight of them.”* 


How John Quincy spent his Sunday in Pittsburgh is not indicated 


either in his Memoirs or in the local newspapers. The diary entry for 
Monday, November 20, which fails to mention anything that had hap- 
pened between Saturday night and Monday morning, begins with the 


following interesting observations: 


We left Pittsburgh at eight o’clock this morning, for Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, My stay at Pittsburgh from Thursday last, when we reached it, has been 
tumultuary, honorary, and inexpressibly irksome. I had received from Pitts- 
burgh, at various times, testimonials of sympathy, which had already bound 
me in gratitude to the city, and I was pleased with an invitation which gave 
me the opportunity of expressing it in person; but these mass-meetings, at 
which I find myself held up as a show, where the most fulsome adulation is 
addressed to me face to face in the presence of thousands, and where long pre- 
meditated written discourses are read to me, to be answered without a moment 
of reflection—all this is so adverse to my nature that it has, in a great measure, 
solved the continuity of my existence, and I am like one coming out of 3 


trance or a fainting-fit, unconscious of what has been passing around me. 


8 Memoirs, 10:125, June 13, 1839. 
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That Adams was not unappreciative of the entertainment that had been 
provided him while in Pittsburgh is evident from the sentence regarding 
Mayor Hay and Mr. Denny: “To the unremitting kindness and atten- 
tions of these gentlemen during the whole of our visit here, I have been 
under the greatest obligations.” But it is little wonder that a man of his 
age should have felt somewhat dazed after the rush of events that Adams 
had been experiencing since his departure from Quincy. 


Nor was this tour entirely over. The trip from Pittsburgh to Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, required the entire day, chiefly because Adams 
consented to stop in Canonsburg and visit Jefferson College. There he 
responded to an address by President Brown and shook hands with the 
students. Once in Washington, he had to attend a reception in his honor, 
reply to addresses by the president of Washington College and the prin- 
cipal of the Female Seminary, and submit to another round of handshak- 
ing. That evening he went to a supper party given by Mr. McKennan, 
at which he met “about thirty gentlemen, professors and teachers at the 
college, and inhabitants of the vicinity, all well-bred, intelligent men.” 
He responded to a toast with the words: “The county of Washington, 
the town of Washington, and the college of Washington, Pennsylvania. 


Success, prosperity, and happiness to all who belong to them.” 


The next day, Tuesday, November 21, the Adams party proceeded 
to Brownsville, and from there to Uniontown. In both places Adams 
was honored as he had been in Canonsburg and Washington with feasts, 
speeches, and handshaking. And after making a few remarks following 
the address of welcome at Uniontown, he took his leave of Western 
Pennsylvania. That he was almost exhausted is evident from the com- 
plaint in his diary: ““The stamina of my constitution are sinking under 
the hardships and exposures of traveling at this season and at my time of 
life.” 

It was believed by members of Adams’ family that his journey to Ohio 
and Pennsylvania definitely overtaxed his strength and shortened his life. 


At any rate, he was to live only four years longer. Less than a year be- 


fore his death he received from Wilson McCandless a gift for which he 


was quick to return his thanks in a letter dated 1st April, 1847. Since it 


contains not only an expression of Adams’ feelings regarding his stay in 
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Pittsburgh but also his opinion of a Pittsburgh author whose name is to 


be found in all reputable histories of American literature, that letter may 


serve as a fitting conclusion to this account of John Quincy Adams’ visit 
to Western Pennsylvania. 


Dear Sir: I cannot lose a moment before acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th ult., and of the valuable present which accompanies it—the 
two volumes of the new edition of Judge H. H. Brackenridge’s “Modern 
Chivalry, or the Adventures of Captain Farrago and Teague O’Regan.” My 
visit to Pittsburgh in 1843, and my intercourse with yourself, with the citizens 
of the place and Allegheny, at that time, afford me some of the most pleasing 
recollections of my life, grateful recollections of my obligations to yourself 
and them. 

I had read the first part of Modern Chivalry and formed a pleasant ac- 
guaintance with Captain Farrago and his man Teague, at their first appearance 
more than half a century since, and they had then excited much of my atten- 
tion as illustrations of life and manners peculiar to the times and localities, 
not entirely effaced when I became more familiarly acquainted with them, by 
this visit to the latter. 

Captain Farrago and Teague O’Regan are legitimate descendants, on one 
side from the La Mancha and his squire Sancho, on the other, from Sir Hudi- 
bras and his man Ralph, and if not primitive conceptions themselves, are at 
least as lineal in their descent as the pious Aeneas from the impetuous and vin- 
dictive son of Pelias. 

The reappearance of this work, as a second edition, since the author’s death, 
more than half a century after its first publication, well warrants the predic- 
tion that it will last beyond the period fixed by the ancient statutes, for the 
canonization of poets, a full century. I shall read it over again, I have no 
doubt, with a refreshing revival of the pleasure with which I greeted it on its 
first appearance; and if this expression of my opinion can give any satisfaction 
to the remaining relatives of Judge Brackenridge, or to yourself, it is entirely 
at your disposal, being with a vivid sense and grateful remembrance of your 


kindness, and that of my fellow-citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny. 
Your friend and obedient servant, 


J. Q. Apams? 


’ 


9 This letter is included with the speeches of McCandless and Adams in Ex-President 


John Quincy Adams in Pittsburgh in 1843, 15-16. 
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THE OLD FIFTH WARD OF PITTSBURGH 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES A. BECK" 


HE BOROUGH of Bayardstown was laid out in 1816: it was succeeded 
T by the borough of Northern Liberties in 1829, and as annexed by 
the city of Pittsburgh in 1837 it became the Fifth Ward. As the city ex- 
panded and its subdivisions were reorganized, the Fifth Ward became 
the Ninth and Tenth Wards. In recent years the city has been divided 
into twenty-seven wards, the Old Fifth becoming part of the Second 
Ward, as at present. 


The Old Fifth Ward was situated between Canal (11th) Street and 
aline between Locust (19th) Street and Boundary (20th) Street to the 
east, the Allegheny River on the north, and Faber Street (on the hill- 
side) on the south. This section contained many mills, factories, foun- 
dries, machine shops, and other industries, two schools, six churches, and 
hundreds of dwellings. All the mills were located between Pike Street 
and the river. The ward had one bank known as the National Trust 
Company, situated on Penn Street between Canal (11th) Street and 
O’Hara (12th) Street. The stockholders were individually liable, and 
were composed of business men of the ward, along with a few from 
other parts of the city. Robert Dickson was the president, J. H. Ralston 
the vice president, Robert J. Grier, the cashier. This bank failed for 


$3,000,000 in 1872. 


The ward contained four rolling mills. One was that of C. Zug at 
5 e 


Walnut (12th) Street and Etna Street, extending along the Allegheny 
« > = ba S d 


River almost to Factory (14th) Street, equipped with puddling furnaces, 


out-nail machines, and facilities for manufacturing all shapes of iron bars. 


The boilers of this mill exploded in September, 1876, killing many of the 


™Mr. Beck was born and raised in the “Old Fifth Ward” and has been a resident of 
Pittsburgh all his life. For twenty years he was clerk of vital statistics in the city depart- 
ment of public health. His own recollections of some four score years, and his memory of 
his parents? accounts of earlier happenings, are obviously supplemented by data from other 
sources not now extant or readily accessible, and with the exception of events and person- 
alities covered in authoritative histories of the city, many of the details, particularly as to 


names and their spellings, are subject to verification or correction.—Ed. 
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employees. It was reported that the primary cause of the explosion was 
the bursting, by centrifugal force, of the huge fly wheel connected to the 
engine. Among those killed were two brothers named Anderson, and a 
father and his son. Shoenberger’s mill was located between Adams 
(15th) Street and Mechanic (16th) Street, and between Penn Street 
and the Allegheny River. It was equipped with puddling furnaces and 
150 cut-nail machines for all types of nails, including horseshoe nails, 
Shoenberger was a pioneer in the manufacture of horseshoes, turning out 
thousands daily, and also in the manufacture of heavy boiler plates. The 
Hussey-Wells mill was located between Mechanic (16th) Street and 
Harrison (17th) Street, fronting on Pike Street and extending to Rail- 
road Street. It was equipped with puddling furnaces, an open-hearth fur- 


nace, and crucible furnaces. Their specialties were tool steel, bars of all 





shapes—round, square, octagon, rake—and sheets for saws. The Cole- 
man-Rahms mill was located between Railroad Street and the Alle- 
gheny River, from Harrison (17th) Street to near Mechanic (16th) 


Street, and manufactured all shapes of bar iron. 


Knapp’s foundry on Etna and O’Hara (12th) Streets specialized in 
machine castings. They cast the large cannon used by the United States 
Army in the forts, some of which are still seen in the city parks—West 
Park on the North Side, and Schenley Park. A. Bradley’s stove foundry 
was located on O’Hara (12th) Street between the Knapp foundry and 
Pike Street. William Smith’s foundry was located at Locust (19th) Street 
and Pike Street, and specialized in cast-iron water-pipe up to three feet 
in diameter. These huge pipes were trundled along on the street by 
Frank Ardary’s “Timber Wheels,” a carrier consisting of two huge tim- 
bers of great length supported by high blocking on wheels from six to 
eight feet high, equipped with heavy screw hooks and chains for raising 
and lowering the pipe in transporting, and drawn: by from six to ten 
horses, depending on the load. Most of the water pipes used by the city 
came from “Smith’s,” and were tested at the foundry before acceptance. 
Matthew McCandless was the official tester for many years. He died in 


California, a retired employee. 


William Fisher, steam engine builder, was located on Pike Street be- 
tween Mechanic (16th) Street and Harrison (17th) Street. Rieseck 
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Brothers, machinists and safe manufacturers, had their shop at Penn and 
17th Streets. The Marshall-Kennedy flour mill was at Liberty and 
Adams (15th) Streets. McClintock’s sawmill was located at the south 
end of the Mechanic Street bridge, fronting on Mechanic Street. 

The ward also contained five breweries: three on the hillside above the 
present Pennsylvania Railroad, where caves were utilized to cool the 
beer—no ice in those days—one opposite Factory (14th) Street, another 
at Harrison (17th) Street, and the third one between Harrison and 
Allegheny Streets. Bennett’s brewery was at Liberty and Harrison 
(17th) Streets, where St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church stood until 
recently destroyed by fire, and another at Factory (14th) and Penn 
Streets. 

The city waterworks was situated at the foot of O’Hara (12th) 
Street at the river. This building was erected in 1842 by Charles and 
John Beck,* contractors, and the construction was remarkable for those 
days. The building was 100 x 125 feet, providing for two horizontal en- 
gine pumps, boilers, and offices for the superintendent and others. The 
water was drawn direct from the river, and pumped to the basin on Bed- 
ford Avenue adjacent to the old Pittsburgh Central High School above 
the Pennsylvania Railroad depot. The site of this basin is now the Wash- 
ington Play Grounds. The two engines and pumps, walking beam type, 


were named “Samson and Hercules.” 


The roof of the waterworks building was supported on huge wooden 
trusses which were built and bolted together on the ground. The plac- 
ing in position of these trusses was a gala day for contractors and builders. 
Many contended that they could not be raised to their position by man- 
power, as steam was not yet utilized for such work. Finally, when all 
was ready, the windlasses were manned, and the trusses were hoisted to 
the top of the walls, and swung into position without mishap to work- 
men or walls, much to the disappointment of some of the pessimists. This 
pumping station was discontinued about 1879 when the Brilliant water- 


works station was placed in service. 


The Beck brothers also built the City Home at Homestead, on the 


* John Beck was the author’s grandfather, and Charles, his granduncle. His father was 
David Beck.—Ed. 
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approximate site of the Armor Press Shop of the Homestead Steel 


Works. Upon completion of a new building—Marshalsea, now called 


Mayview—the old building was vacated and the site acquired by the 
steel company. John Beck was also the “repair man” for the aqueduct 
that carried the water necessary to float the canal boats across the river 
from the canal in Allegheny Town to Pittsburgh. Very often the aque- 
duct would spring a leak, permitting the water to escape back into the 
river, and thus the boats would be unable to cross. 


The canal boats entered Pittsburgh via Canal (11th) Street, crossed 
over to Liberty Street to a tunnel leading to the Monongahela River, 
and then were lowered to the river by a lock. Slocums Alley was used as 
loading and unloading stations by the boats. Bridges for crossing the 
canal were located at Penn Street, Liberty Street, and Washington 
Street. 

By the time that the canal was abandoned, in 1857 or 1858, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had entered the city by the present route, leaving 
the main line at what is now 26th Street and following Liberty Street 
to the “Point,” where a depot was erected. In those early days the trains 
would be run to the depot at about three miles per hour, a flagman run- 
ning ahead of the locomotive ringing a hand bell, calling to teamsters to 
hold their horses, as many of the teams would become frightened and 
run away. This section of the railroad proved a nuisance to the public 
for years, and many years later the city granted a right of way for build- 
ing an elevated trackage from 11th Street along Duquesne Way to the 
present large freight terminal at the “Point,” with the provision that the 


tracks on Liberty Street would be removed. 


This necessitated a change in trackage, and four tracks were con- 
structed on a higher level at the foot of the hill, and the present retaining 
wall on Liberty Avenue (Street in those days) was built during the Civil 
War. The area under the tracks from the present 14th Street to 20th 
Street was excavated, and the tracks were supported by huge timbers, 
fourteen inches by thirty inches by fifty feet long, resting on stone pillars. 
This area was used for coal storage, with arched entrances on Liberty 
Street, one each at 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 2oth Streets, permitting 


coal carts and wagons to enter for loading coal which was dumped 
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through the open track next to the foot of the hill from railroad cars 
above. Dickson, Stewart & Company was the principal coal dealer in this 
district, operating mines along the Pennsylvania Railroad at Edgewood, 
Swissvale, and Turtle Creek, transporting the coal in its own specially 
built dump-cars, and maintaining an office on Liberty Street between 
15th and 16th. This company supplied practically all the mills, foundries, 
and homes in the Fifth Ward district. 


When the “Railroad Riots” occurred in July, 1877, and the strikers 
set fire to the roundhouses at 28th Street, and the many trains of loaded 
cars on the tracks as far west as the depot at 11th Street, the large tim- 
bers under the tracks were burned away, precipitating the loaded cars 
upon the great stocks of coal underneath, all being destroyed. Near 16th 
Street was a car loaded with what was thought to be Babbit metal bars. 
This car fell through also, and the metal melted, flowing over the ground 
and mixing with the debris of coal, car wheels, and twisted rails. After 
the fire had burned itself out, souvenir hunters found this metal, and 
breaking off a chunk would exclaim, “Babbit metal! Who wants Bab- 
bit metal for a souvenir!” A few days after this incident the United 
States Government sent men to salvage this metal and store it in a safe 
place. The news leaked out after its removal that what was thought to 
be Babbit metal was a car loaded with pure silver bars, or ingots, shipped 
from the West to the Philadelphia mint to be coined into money. Inci- 
dentally, Allegheny County in very recent years just finished paying the 
bill for this riot damage, which had to be financed by a special bond issue. 


A Mr. Bauman operated a white-lead works on Liberty Street near 


20th, which was destroyed by fire in the early ’70s, and was never re- 
built. 


The Fifth Ward boasted of two “Fire Companies”—the Niagara on 
Penn Street between Factory (14th) and Adams (15th) Streets, and 
the Fairmount on Pike Street near O’Hara (12th) Street. The firemen 
of the latter were known as the “Fairies,” and were as tough a set of 
men as could be found. When fighting a fire they did not require a sec- 
ond bidding to mix it up with one of the other companies; they would 
forget all about the fire, and battle to a finish. One of the stories told 


about this company was that when they wanted to have a good time, 
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one of the members would take up a sledge hammer, knock a chunk out 
of the bell, take it to a junk dealer, receive enough money for it to buy a 
keg of beer, and have a jolly good time in the fire house. 


The Mechanic Street bridge was the only one connecting Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny town in this section that vehicles could use. It was a 
wooden-truss, covered bridge, and of course a toll bridge. The toll- 
keeper was a very strict man when it came to paying toll. A man who 
did not have any money to pay toll received word that his wife was seri- 
ously ill in Pittbsurgh. He pleaded with the toll-keeper to allow him to 
cross, and still being refused the privilege, an argument ensued; the man 
was carrying a wood chisel at the time, and he became so angry at the 
toll-keeper for refusing to permit him to cross the bridge that he plunged 
the chisel in the toll-keeper’s neck causing death in a few minutes. The 


man was not known nor ever apprehended. 


The aqueduct had a footpath over which pedestrians could cross the 
river. 

In the 1850’s and ’60’s the city of Pittsburgh had a few watchmen 
(officers), and the Old Fifth Ward had three—Frank Mangis, George 
Gross, and George Hill. Their duties were to preserve the peace, call out 


the hours after eleven o’clock at night, and the condition of the weather. 


Adams’ Market consisted of a strip of land between Walnut (13th) 
and Factory (14th) Streets, and Liberty and Penn Streets, which was 
donated to the city by a Mr. Adams to be used as a market by farmers. 
If used for any other purpose, it was to revert to the Adams’ heirs. Many 
farmers used the market to sell their products in the ’60’s and ’70’s, but 
in the early ’80’s the city neglected to keep the building in repair, so that 
in 1884 with only one farmer using the facility, the city ordered the 


building razed in or about 1886. 


The Allegheny Valley Railroad entered Pittsburgh via the south bank 
of the Allegheny River, and along Pike Street to the station on Canal 
(11th) Street. In later years the railroad became a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system, and the main route was changed to enter the 
“Union Depot” by crossing Penn and Liberty Streets near the present 
28th Street, but the original trackage for freight was maintained. The 








equipment of the A.V.R.R. included very few passenger coaches and to | 
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transport the many “pic-nics” to Hulton Grove, at Hulton Station ten 
miles up the Allegheny River, “Gondola” freight cars were frequently 
utilized. 


In 1842 there were two schools in the ward, one on Pike Street for 
boys, the other on Liberty Street for girls. Prof. Kelly was the principal. 
The schoolhouse on the corner of Penn and Adams (15th) Streets was 
built in 1860, as noted on a tablet on the structure reading “Fifth Ward 
School, 1860,” later termed the 9th & roth Ward School. Afterward 
it became the Ralston School, so named for Jennie Ralston, a promi- 

ent local teacher. Professor Andrew Burtt, author of “Burtt’s Gram- 
mar,” who died in 1881, was the principal, followed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wilkinson, Professor Arthur Burgoyne, John C. Dolan, Miss Kate Neu- 
mont, and Dr. John C. Sullivan. The early teachers in this school were 
Jennie Ralston, Maggie McCreight, who later taught English and com- 
position in the Pittsburgh Central High School, Rebecca Munn, Rose 
McCleary, Hannah Brook, Maggie Dickson, A. A. Hoey, Lizzie King, 
Maggie Scott, daughter of the janitor of the school, Eleanor Hamilton, 
Nannie Kaufman (later Mrs. Levi Burd Duff), Mellisa Burtt, and 
Mary Harris. In 1935, after being devoted to civic activities for some 
years, the building was condemned and razed. Originally on the site was 
located a cotton factory. 


The ward at one time had four hotels, the Rush House and the St. 
James Hotel on Liberty Street opposite the Union Depot, the Green- 
wood Hotel at Penn and Canal (11th) Streets, and the Lamb Hotel at 
Penn and Mechanic (16th) Streets. When the “express trains” of the 
various railroads—Pennsylvania, Allegheny Valley, “Panhandle” (Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, “Fort Wayne” (Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway)—which had their termini at the 
Union Depot would arrive, a colored man would stand on the pavement 
beating a large “tom-tom” to attract travelers to his hotel. In the early 
’70’s the tracks were on the street level. In those days the Fort Wayne 
locomotive was “a thing of beauty,” its boiler encased in planished iron 
and brass bands, brass ornamentation wherever it could be applied, a 
large funnel stack, four driving wheels about three feet in diameter, two 
on each side, one set of pony wheels, a driving rod direct to cylinders set 
aslant, and a great extending “cow-catcher” with gold stripes. 
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There were two plug tobacco factories: Mazuries’ on Canal (11th) 
Street, and Taylor Brothers on Penn Street near Canal Street. Taylor’s 
also handled cigars, snuff, and smoking tobacco, and was the political 
headquarters of the Republican party until the new city hall on Smith- 
field Street was built. Many of the leading politicians at that time would 
meet here, and slate the ticket for the city and county. Among those who 
were prominent in those days were Robert Mackey, chairman of the 
Republican state committee; Ralph Richardson, county recorder; John 
W. McElroy, fire chief; Joseph French, chief engineer of the water- 
works; Chauncey Bostwick, water assessor; Miles Humphreys, member 
of the legislature; Robert Dickson, select councilman; William Friday, 
common councilman; James Hemphill, common councilman; James 
Taylor, member of the legislature; and William McCarthy, mayor. 
Roger O’Mara, who became superintendent of police many years after- 
wards, as a youth was an employee of the Taylor Brothers factory. 
Later Jim Taylor secured him an appointment as a policeman, but he 
lost out when a new mayor was elected; then he became a fireman for 
one year, and was again appointed a policeman, remaining on the police 


force in various capacities until his retirement on a pension. 


The ward contained three drug stores: Langs’ at Walnut (13th) 
Street and Penn, one on the opposite corner owned by W. H. Whit- 
more, and the Seitz Drug Store on the corner of Peni and Locust 
(19th) Streets. Mr. Lang made a product from herbs sweetened and 
flavored with licorice, called “Lang’s Plug,” as a substitute for tobacco, 


and it had a large sale among school boys. 


Joseph Irwin was tax collector for years, and was succeeded in office 
by my father, David Beck, who held office for eleven years until a delin- 
quent tax collector was authorized and appointed. During the period that 
my father held office he committed only one man to jail for nonpayment 
of taxes. He served notice on this man to pay his taxes within ten days, 


the usual time for payment notice; the man said he would not pay, and 


became very abusive. What he called my father would not look well in 
print. When the ten days had expired, my father issued a warrant for the 
man’s arrest. He still insisted that he would not pay, so there was no al- 
ternative but to commit him to jail. My father was so worried over this 


commitment that he had the man released next morning. The man apol- 
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ogized for using the language he did, paid his taxes, and became one of 
my father’s best friends. It had been the latter’s habit to carry the tax 
money as it was collected to the city treasurer’s office. To save him the 
time and trouble, C. L. Magee, who was city treasurer at the time, in- 
structed my father to open an account and deposit this money in the Na- 
tional ‘Trust Company, 427 Penn Street, and when notified by the treas- 
urer to remit his collections, to draw a check for the amount on deposit. 
This procedure was carried out until the bank closed its doors in 1873 
with liabilities of $3,000,000. At this time my father had $1,800 tax 
money in the bank. On the day before the bank closing, a friend asked 
him if he had any funds in the bank, and on receiving an affirmative re- 
ply, advised him to go the next morning and draw them out. My father, 
who believed everyone truthful and honest, called at the bank that next 
morning, and instead of withdrawing the funds, asked the cashier, Rob- 
ert J. Grier, if the bank was solvent. He replied, “good as gold!” and 
advised against paying any attention to rumors. That afternoon the bank 
closed its doors, never to reopen as a bank. Thomas Bigelow was ap- 
pointed receiver for the bank. With the final settlement five years after- 
wards, my father received the full amount of his funds on deposit bal- 
ance, because his claim involved public funds, and had not his deposit 
been refunded in full, some bank officials might have been imprisoned. 
All other depositors received about twenty-five cents on the dollar. 
Finally it became known that the bank had not been very efficiently op- 
erated, and that many business men in the district, interested as stock- 
holders, had lost all their money and property by its failure. Superinduced 
by the “Panic of ’73,” the institution of “soup houses” in the city to feed 
the needy became a necessity. When his office of tax collector was abol- 
ished, my father resumed his trade of carpenter and contractor, until 
1883 when Andrew Fulton was elected mayor. He appointed my father 
sergeant of police at No. 3 Station on Penn Avenue near 26th Street. 
He held this position for nineteen and a half years, or until 1903, when 
he became ill at his desk and was never able to resume his duties. His 
friends made endeavors to secure a pension for him, but as the rules pro- 
vided for twenty years service, the pension board refused to grant it. 
During his illness my father and mother, Helen Taylor Beck, celebrated 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary. The former died in 1908 in his 
tighty-third year. 
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The ward supported six churches: the St. Philomena Roman Catholic 
(German) Church and School at Liberty, Factory (14th), and Penn 
Streets; the Fourth Presbyterian Church on Penn near Mechanic 
(16th) Street; the St. James Protestant Episcopal Church, organized 
by Felix Brunot, at Penn and Mechanic (16th) Streets; the Fourth 
United Presbyterian Church at Penn and Harrison (17th) Streets; the 
oldest, the Wesley Chapel Methodist Episcopal, built in 1839 at Liberty 
and Harrison (17th) Streets; and St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church 
and School at Harrison (17th) and Liberty Streets, opposite. ‘There were 
three churches on each main street. On Saturdays—pay day—the police 
were kept busy quelling drunken fighting men, the old story of the 


Orangemen and Fenians. Orangemens’ Day and St. Patrick’s Day were 
g zg y } 


days of terror in this district, with the usual fracases which the police 
were unable or unwilling to try to stop, and the combatants were only 
subdued when Father Garland, from St. Patrick’s Church, appeared on 
the scene with his heavy cane, wading into the melée, using his cane im- 
partially on the wearers of both Orange and Green. The attendants at 
service on Sunday mornings in the two churches at Liberty and 17th 
Streets were much annoyed during the services by locomotives standing 
on the tracks of the railroad blowing off steam. The trustees of Wesley 
Chapel complained to Andrew Carnegie, who at that time, 1863, was 
superintendent of the western division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. His 
letter in reply, written in his own handwriting, since there were no type- 
writers in those days, follows: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Superintendent’s Office, Pittsburgh Division 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 13, 1863 
Messrs. Sam C. Lewis & John G. Matthews, Esqs., Trustees, etc. 
Gentlemen: 

Your favor of the 12th inst. just received. Nothing shall be wanting on our 
part to remove the evil complained of; the case you mention, however, is one 
not within our jurisdiction. The Fort Wayne Co. controls the engine whose 
number you give, but I have sent your letter to Mr. Bradley. I have no doubt 
he will give such orders as will prevent a recurrence of the nuisance com- 
plained of. 

As far as our company is concerned, no freight trains have been moved upon 
the Sabbath for many weeks past, nor do we ever desecrate the day, unless, as 
you intimate, the demands of the public service appear so urgent as in some 
measure at least to compel us to use every hour at our disposal. In no case is the 
desire of gain allowed to operate in favor of Sunday running. I presume the 
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case you bring before me is one where live stock leaving some Western point 
happens to reach Allegheny Sunday morning, is hurried forward to our yards 
here to prevent extreme suffering to the stock. 

Stringent orders have been issued to our engineers and conductors to avoid 
disturbing your congregation, and I shall esteem it a favor if you will write 
promptly informing me of any recurrence of the evil. 

Yours truly, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Supt. Pittsburgh Division. 


Following are some of the pastors of the various churches, 1839- 
1884: 

Wesley Chapel M. E. Church—Rev. Persing, Rev. E. Hays, Rev. 
Wm. Cooper, Rev. Cox, Rev. DeHaas, Rev. J. J. Miller, Rev. John 
Danks, Rev. Latshaw Maguire, Rev. John Coil, Rev. J. S. Lemmon, 
Rev. Smith, Rev. J. J. MclIllyer, Rev. G. W. Cranage, Rev. M. W. 
Dallas, Rev. Rodgers, Rev. Richard Cartwright, Rev. Kennedy Brown, 
Rev. Pugh. 

St. Patrick’s R. C. Church—1865, Rev. E. F. Garland, Rev. Ferris, 
Rev. Stephan Wall, Rev. Haggerty, Rev. J. Tracy, Rev. Kearney, Rev. 
Kelty, Rev. William Graham. 

St. Philomena R. C. Church (German)—Rev. J. B. Hotz, Rev. 
Frederick Boesle, Rev. F. Anwander, Rev. Beck, Rev. A. Petrie. 

Fourth Presbyterian Church—Rev. Samuel P. Fulton, Rev. A. C. 
McClelland. 

St. James P. E. Church—Rev. Byllesby, Rev. George Slattery, Rev. 
S. H. Griffith. 

Fourth U. Presbyterian Church—Rev. Gailey, Rev. Robert G. Turn- 
er, Rev. Robert Gracey. 

There were four aldermen in the Old Fifth Ward at one time. James 
M. Taylor in the new Ninth Ward was succeeded by C. O’Donnell. In 
the new Tenth Ward there were three—John D. Moreland, Rudolph 
Koenig, and James Corcoran. A new law was passed by the state legis- 
lature permitting only one alderman in each ward, and in the re-district- 
ing of the Old Fifth Ward, C. O’Donnell was elected in the Ninth 
Ward, and James Corcoran in the Tenth Ward. Mr. Corcoran died in 
1882 and was succeeded by Daniel Driscoll, who died in 1883 and was 
succeeded by John Burns. The latter was elected to his fifth term, hold- 
ing office for twenty-seven years, dying in 1910. Burns was a party to 
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one of the most interesting cases ever tried in the courts of Allegheny 
County—all over the selling of a Negro’s mule and cart. The landlord 
where the Negro stabled his mule and cart had this property attached for 
rent; the alderman gave judgment in favor of the landlord; the con- 
stable sold the mule and cart for forty dollars. The Negro took an ap- 
peal to court, and the selling of that mule and cart cost Alderman Burns 
one thousand dollars in attorney’s fees and court costs. The case was 
tried five times in Common Pleas Court, the Negro winning the first 
four, and the alderman being the victor in the fifth and last trial. On the 
last jury were two union puddlers. After the mule and cart were sold, 
the Negro went to work in the Black Diamond Mill or Park Brothers, 
which was non-union at that time. The fact of this employment was 
brought out by the alderman’s attorney, James E. O’Donnell, and was 
the winning point for the alderman. Robb & Fitzsimmons represented 
the Negro, and “believe it or not” Fitzsimmons acknowledged some 
years afterwards that the firm never received one penny for their serv- 
ices in the five trials. They tried the cases for the fun they got out of it. 
Judge Edwin H. Stowe was the judge in the last trial, all four other 
judges in Common Pleas Court at that time having tried this case in 
turn. 

John W. Taylor, a bricklayer by occupation, father of the Taylor 
Brothers, tobacco merchants, was hired by William Croghan, Jr., to 
build what is known today as the ‘‘Schenley Mansion,” as a gift to his 
daughter Mary, who later married Captain Schenley, an English officer. 
One morning when the building was about completed, Croghan came 
to Taylor and said: “John, you need not do any more work on the 
house; I have just received word that my daughter has run away with 
that English officer. My heart is broken!” (This old mansion is now in 
process of demolition to make way for present-day, building locations. 
The old ballroom will be dismantled, and set up in its former grandeur 
in the Cathedral of Learning, University of Pittsburgh.) 

Political fervor ran high in the old Fifth Ward, which supported two 


opposing political clubs, and during the presidential campaign of 1876 


when Hayes was elected, the feeling between the two clubs was very 
bitter. The explosion in Zug’s mill, before mentioned, in which the two 
Anderson brothers were killed, occurred during this campaign, and 
when the funerals took place, the two clubs agreed to “bury the hatchet,” 
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and they marched side by side in the funeral procession to the cemetery. 
After that their attitude toward each other became quite friendly. 


The first real attempt in housing improvement was “McKelvy’s 
Row,” a continuous brick building three stories in height and nearly 
half a block in length, planned for a separate apartment on each floor of 
each unit, built by Colonel McKelvy on Penn Street between Mechanic 
(16th) and Harrison (17th) Streets. These units were occupied by many 
prominent families of the district in the old days. Some families occupied 
a complete unit. In later years the better class of residents moved out of 
the “row,” following the trend of the times, and it became the home of 
the foreign element of the district, known as “Polish Row,” until 1890, 
when the property was purchased by the Bernard Gloekler Corporation, 
manufacturers of butchers’ equipment, who constructed the present 
building on half of the site, and several small buildings on the balance. 
Colonel McKelvy lived in Sewickley, operating a hotel opposite the rail- 
road station. 


Joseph Barker, one of the mayors of Pittsburgh, was a resident of the 
Old Fifth Ward. In 1850 he was elected to office while an inmate of 
the county jail. “Joe” was a religious fanatic, and became a notorious 
“soap box orator” on his pet subject, “Catholicism and Its Danger to 
America.” His talks invariably resulted in riots, and the watch (police) 
had to be called to quell the disturbances. His ranting on this subject 
caused so much trouble that he was finally arrested, sentenced to jail, 
and while he was incarcerated the election for mayor came about. Many 
of the citizens became so incensed over his imprisonment that they nomi- 
nated him for mayor and elected him. It is recorded that he became an 
excellent mayor. 


During the ’70’s and ’80’s many boat clubs were organized. The quite 
fine boathouses they built lined the shores of the rivers, sheltering their 
racing shells. The following clubs may be recalled—the Columbia Clip- 
per, Adrienne, Duquesne, Pittock, Howard, Undine, Blackmore, Inde- 
pendent on the Allegheny, and the Max Morehead, McKee, and Beck 
clubs on the Monongahela River. The Clipper, at 14th Street, and the 
Adrienne, at 17th Street, were double deckers, the upper deck being 
used as a reception room and library. Many of the members became ex- 
pert oarsmen; one, Evan Morris became the champion oarsman of 
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America for a number of years until he was finally defeated by Edward 
Hanlon of Toronto, Canada, on the Hulton course in 1878 or 1879, 
Evan began rowing in the early ’70’s and in 1872 (about) he challenged 
William Scharf of the Morehead Club for a race on the upper Monon- 
gahela River for a three-mile course. The purse was a few hundred dol- 
lars. Scharf defeated Morris, and a return race was demanded and 
rowed over the same course. Of course Scharf was the favorite in bet- 
ting, his friends in Old Birmingham backing him heavily with Morris’ 
friends taking all bets. Morris won easily by many boat lengths. Pat 
Luther and Morris were members of the Clipper Club and were not on 
friendly terms. Pat was a good oarsman and would have challenged 
Morris tor a race, but the rules of the club would not permit the race 
and Luther resigned, making his home in a boathouse at 9th Street, 
where he rented boats to the public. Pat challenged Morris to a five-mile 
race on the Hulton course for a purse and part of the money derived 
from the railroads that ran excursions to the scene of the race. This race 
was run sometime after the Hanlon-Morris race. Morris won the race, 
defeating Pat Luther. The last boat race on the Allegheny River, in the 
fall of 1882 or 1883, was between Gang of the Columbia Club and 
Morrow of the Adrienne Club. The race was from the 6th Street bridge 
to Herr’s Island. At this time the river was very low, and the oarsmen 
usually kept to the north shore line instead of the middle of the river. 
Above the 16th Street bridge large stones showed above the water. Two 
of Morrow’s friends had gone to this point to observe and encourage 
him. Gang was leading at this point, with Morrow a few lengths behind. 
Gang would have crashed into the stones, if Morrow’s friends had not 
called to him to stop, which he did so suddenly that he upset. Morrow 
would have plowed into Gang if these men had not warned him. This 
was the only race Morrow won, and his opponent had to capsize for him 
to win. 

The ward also had a prize fighter, James Weeden. After he quit the 
ring he opened a beer saloon on Penn Avenue near 17th Street. 


The ward also boasted of one of the most celebrated “figure-callers” 


of those days, Joe Christy. He and his string band were in demand for 
all the principal dances and entertainments. 

A military company, the Kilgore Zouaves, had their headquarters in 
the Old Fifth. The uniform comprised a blue coat, or jacket, red bloom- 
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er pants, white leggins, broad blue sash around the waist, and a red cap. 
Their headquarters were on the second floor of Mitchell’s livery and un- 
dertaking establishment on Liberty Street between 11th and 12th streets, 
opposite the Union Depot. The Zouaves was a fun-loving organization. 
They held dances and on New Year’s Eve would parade in all types of 
fancy and fantastic uniforms and costumes through the downtown sec- 
tion. 

A famous social club composed of business men and politicians had 
rooms in a building at the corner of Penn Avenue and Slocums Alley, 
with their favorite saloon kept by a German a few doors from the club 
rooms. The members were always pulling pranks and tricks. The Ger- 
man’s ambition was to run for a political office, so during a campaign for 
mayor they persuaded the German to announce himself as a candidate. 
The gang promised to have Bob Mackey, state chairman of the Repub- 
lican party, come to see him and endorse his candidacy, which tickled the 
German. They got a bum to pose as Mackey, dressed in a nice suit of 
clothes with a high silk hat, and in the evening took him to the saloon 
hang-out. They introduced him as Mr. Mackey, state chairman, and 
they informed the fake chairman that the German was a candidate for 
mayor and asked him if he would give his support to their candidate. Of 
course the fakir promised anything and everything to the German to help 
him in his campaign. “Beer on the house” flowed freely, and the gang 
had a jolly good time. On election day when the vote was counted the 


German saloon-keeper received one vote in the district—the one he cast 
himself! 


In the’70’s Paul Boynton made his famous and much heralded trip on 
the bosom of the Allegheny River, floating in his rubber suit to demon- 
strate its worth and reliability. Crowds lined the footwalks of the bridges 
awaiting the spectacle. 


PROMINENT CITIZENS, MERCHANTS, AND INDUSTRIALISTS 
OF THE OLD FIFTH WARD 


D. F. Agnew, boiler manufacturer M. Blanchard, grocer 

Jacob Ahl, physician William Brown, Lamb Hotel 
Frank Ardary, teamster James Boyd, foundry foreman 
Joseph Barker, mayor H. F. Bruggeman, grocer 

David Beck, tax collector William Coates, fire department 
James Bell, constable William Crawford, clerk 
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Robert Dickson, coal merchant 
Thomas C. Dickson, coal merchant 
John Doyle, baker 
J. A. Duncan, physician 
Frank Dunn, heater 
Samuel Ellison, shearman 
Robert Frew, attorney 
William Friday, wholesale liquor 
John Froehlich, saloon 
Daniel Gallagher, police 
N. Gallagher, pawn broker 
John A. Garey, hat merchant 
E. F. Garland, Catholic priest 
James Graham, feed merchant 
George Gross, night watch 
James Hemphill, foundry machinist 
Audrey Heyl 
Thomas Henderson, 

mill superintendent 
George Hill, night watch 
Joseph Irwin, tax collector 
John Kenna, wagon manufacturer 
R. Koenig, alderman 


Richard Kearns, physician 


F, E. Kreamer, jeweler 

J. K. Lanahan, hotel 

George Lantz, baker 

James Lappan, boiler manufacturer 
— Laughlin, butcher 

Henry Lepper, tinner 

Charles Lowe, dry goods 

C. Ludebuhl, shoe merchant 
James Lutton, roller 

Matthew McCandless, pipe tester 
John McCartney, heater 

William H. McCleary, sheriff 
William J. McCleary, tipstaff 
John McElroy, gas company official 
Patrick McKenna, police 

R. Manchester, dentist 

Frank Mankis, town watch 
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Anthony Meyer, undertaker 

Samuel Moore, wagon maker 

J. D. Moreland, alderman 

W. C. Moreland, attorney 

John Neumont, engineer 

Samuel O’Brien, constable 

C. O’Donnell, alderman 

John Ostermier, saloon 

Alfred Pentz, tinner 

J. S. Pickle, tinner 

J. H. Ralston, tanner 

Peter Rieseck, safe manufacturer 
Rogers, grocer 

C. Roth, merchant tailor 

M. Rush, hotel 

C. Shafer, milk depot 

M. Schwartz, grocer 

Joseph Schwer, R.R. carpenter 

John Schwinhart, bottler 

James Scott, detective 

John Seibert, grocer 

Fred. Seitz, druggist 

Jacob Selzer, shoe manufacturer 

James T. Shannon, army 

Charles Sidenstricker, grocer 

William Stewart, bookkeeper 

George Stoebner, shoe manufacturer 

J. M. Taylor, alderman 

James Taylor, tobacco manufacturer 

John Taylor, tobacco manufacturer 

Richard Thompson 

George Thumn,, shoe store 

Conrad Van Buren, butcher 

J. Vetter, blacksmith 

G. Weiser, jeweler 

Thomas Wightman, glass manufacturer 

Fred. Wilharm, barber 

Edward Zacharias, Sr., gent. 

Peter Zern 

Conrad Ziegler, butcher 

Joseph Zimmerman, tobacco 





THE VENANGO FORDS AND TRAILS 
WILLIAM YOUNG BRADY 


LD VENANGO owes its importance in pioneer history in no small 
QO way to three fords, one across the Allegheny River and two across 
French Creek. These fords attracted numerous travelers and became the 
focus of the early travel system in northwestern Pennsylvania. 


The strip of bottom land, which forms the site of the present town of 
Franklin, extends crescent-shape northward along the west bank of the 
Allegheny and northwesterly along French Creek. The Allegheny ford 
is near the foot of Sixth Street and the French Creek fords are at Tenth 
and Thirteenth Streets, approximately. 


When Washington and Gist traveled from Logstown to Venango in 
1753 they made their destination the cabin of John Fraser, an Indian 
trader whose home had been appropriated by Captain Joncaire and a 
party of Frenchmen after its owner had fled.’ Two traders, John Trot- 
ter and James McLaughlen, had lately been waylaid and captured at the 
ford.* This cabin was undoubtedly situated at the Allegheny River ford, 
or on the trail from that ford back to the hill in the direction of what is 
now Pittsburgh. It stood very near the site of the French Fort Machault 
which was built the following year near the foot of Sixth and Seventh 


Streets. 


In support of this view, reference is made to Washington’s map show- 
ing the route of his journey in 1753, published in the January, 1932, is- 
sue of the National Geographic Magazine, by courtesy of the Library of 
Congress. On this map the line indicating Washington’s route is drawn 
with a sharp quarter turn, ending in an arrow point in the direction of 
the junction of the creek and river and of a house below the junction. 


This is the most detailed feature of the entire map. Evidently Washing- 


ton had taken the fork of the Venango trail which led to the upper 


‘Solon J. Buck and Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck, Planting of Civilization in Western 
Pennsylvania, 70 (Pittsburgh, 1939). 


* Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2:131. 
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French Creek ford and had detoured southward along the bottom land 
to the Fraser cabin, most likely traversing a part of the present Liberty 
Street of Franklin. 


The first definite reference we have to the Allegheny River ford is in 
the journal of Christian Frederick Post, the Moravian, who was sent by 
the Philadelphia Quaker government on the dangerous mission of win- 
ning the western Indians away from the French cause, preliminary to 
Forbes’s campaign against Fort Duquesne. With several friendly Indians, 
all mounted, Post traveled the trail through Clearfield bound for the 
Kuskuski towns below the site of New Castle and came to the Allegheny 
ford about dusk, hoping to cross without detection. 


The French fort, Machault, was planted squarely at the western end 
of the ford, approximately at the foot of Sixth Street as now laid out, 
while the eastern end of the ford was farther down stream and access- 
able only by a trail along the water’s edge for some distance. The fort 
was evidently located to command the approaches from the English-con- 
trolled territory both in the east and in the southeast. An old map of the 
fort has the notation “a good fording” opposite this crossing. In his jour- 
nal entry of August 7, 1758, Post records as follows:3 “We came in sight 
of fort Venango, belonging to the French, situate between two moun- 
tains, in a fork of the Ohio [Allegheny] River. I prayed the Lord to 
blind them, as he did the enemies of Lot and Elisha, that I might pass 
unknown. When we arrived, the fort being on the other side of the 
river, we hallooed, and desired them to fetch us over; which they were 
afraid to do; but showed us a place where we might ford. We slept that 
night within half gun shot of the fort.” [August 8] “This morning I 
hunted for my horse round the fort within ten yards of it. The Lord 
heard my prayer and I passed unknown till we had mounted our horses 
to go off, when two Frenchmen came to take leave of the Indians, and 


were much surprised at seeing me, but said nothing.” 


While the French garrison consisted of only six men and one officer, 
had they known the significance and portent of Post’s mission they would 
3 As quoted in [Charles Thomson], An Enguiry into the Causes of the Alienation of 
the Delaware and Shawanese Indians from the British Interest, 134 (London, 1759). The 


old map previously referred to is one found among the papers of the Shippen family i 
1325. 
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undoubtedly have made an attempt to take him prisoner, for Forbes’s 
success at Fort Duquesne depended very largely on the pacifying work 
done by Post along the Beaver valley. 


The importance of the Allegheny ford at Venango is brought clearly 
to light by this incident. Post’s journey was not in a direct line with this 
ford, for he turned directly south and traveled the trail from Venango to 
within twenty miles of Fort Duquesne before turning west to Kuskuski. 
Furthermore, Venango was the only point fortified or garrisoned by the 
French on the Allegheny River above its mouth, but there are no records 
of any other traveled fords with connecting eastern trails north of the 
vicinity of Kittanning which Post might have used. On his return he 
crossed the Allegheny at a ford about eight miles above Kittanning and 


was hotly pursued by French Indians.‘ 


Scull’s map of 1770 delineates a long Indian trail leading from the 
Indian village of Franks Town, near the site of the present Hollidays- 
burg, to Venango, crossing the Allegheny River at that point. This trail 
is the only one indicated on this and other early maps as traversing the 
vast area lying between those points. It undoubtedly led to the Allegheny 
ford which had been commanded by the French fort, and later by the 
English fort Venango. It was known to early settlers as the “Old Ve- 
nango Road,” crossing the Clarion River at “the Bullocks Ford,” near 
the site of the present town of Callensburg, and crossing Red Bank 
Creek at the old Indian town of Lycamahoning, or “Oldtown,” a point 
about two miles east of the present town of New Bethlehem, Clarion 


County, but on the south bank of Red Bank Creek. 


It is reasonable to assume that the detailed course of this Frankstown 
trail, after leaving the Venango ford, was followed thirty-six years later 
by the pioneer wagon road from Franklin toward the southeast which 
was “brushed out” by court order near the present village of Cranberry, 
past the site of old Hall’s Mill on the run by that name, down the steep 
hill of East Sandy Creek to a fording about two miles below the present 
bridge at Van, up a steep hill and past the sites of the present towns of 


Nickleville and Monroe to “the place known by the name of the bullock 


4 Thomson, 167. 
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ford on Toby’s.”’ The continuation of this old road on the south side 
of Toby’s Creek (Clarion River), which was then (1806) in Arm- 
strong County, passes about one half mile east of Callensburg and still 
goes locally by the name of Bullocks Ford Road. 


Charles A. Hanna, in his excellent work, The Wilderness Trail, 
quotes a reference to this trail as “the path from Frankstown to Che- 
nango” and there is evidence that the trail continued westward from the 
Allegheny ford through Mercer County, having passed by the French 
fort, up the ravine at Seventh Street, Franklin, and over the hill about 
one mile to a crossing of the path from Pittsburgh to Le Boeuf. Thence 
the “Chenango” path passed to the north of Sandy Lake and on to the 
easternmost bend of Shenango River, known as the “big bend,” which 
stream it crossed twice.® At the second crossing, about five miles west of 
the first, was located the Indian town of Pymatuning. From Pymatuning 
the trail ran southwest about eight miles to the old Indian town of She- 
nango on the Shenango River in the vicinity of West Middlesex in old 
Shenango Township, Mercer County, at a point stated to be twelve 
miles from the Indian village of Kuskuski (Edinburg). 


The Seventh Street over-hill route in Franklin is substantiated by 
Thomas Hutchins’ plan of Fort Machault, made in the autumn of 1759 
following the evacuation by the French.? The drawing shows a trail 
directly to the hill back of the fort with the notation “road to Pitts- 
burgh,” also a trail northward to the French Creek fords. This verifies 
an opinion, or rather a belief, expressed to the writer many years ago by 
Judge Christopher Heydrick, a student of Pennsylvania history, that 
the path from Pittsburgh to the Venango forts came down the ravine at 
the head of Seventh Street in Franklin. 


Probably the most colorful traveler of all those who are known to have 
journeyed along the Venango path in early days was the famous Indian 
character, Madame Montour, whose family has left its name imprinted 
on the maps of at least three states. In the summer of the year before 

5 Venango County Court road docket. 

6 Thomas Hutchins’ Map, 1764. 


7 Sylvester K. Stevens and Donald H. Kent, eds., Wilderness Chronicles of North- 


western Pennsylvania, 166 (Harrisburg, 1941). 
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Washington made his frontier visit she left her home near the present 
Pittsburgh and, blind as she was, set out on horseback, guided by her son 
Andrew Montour, on the long trail to Venango to visit her relative 
Nicholas.® 


When David Mead, his three brothers, and six other pioneers ap- 
proached from Sunbury over their blazed trail leading through the pres- 
ent towns of Curwensville, Brookville,? and Strattanville,’° they emerged 
from the forest on the east bank of the Allegheny River near the Ve- 
nango ford. Their route to the site of the future Meadville was over the 
Allegheny ford and up through the future town of Franklin along the 
trail from the Venango fort to the upper French Creek ford where they 
crossed to follow the east bank of the creek to their destination, using 
Washington’s trail. From that year, 1788, Mead’s trail and the Alle- 
gheny ford provided the principal routes of communication for fifteen 
years with eastern Pennsylvania. Until a spur of the first state road from 
Milesburg was laid out in 1804,"' and improved from Fryburg to Frank- 
lin in 1812 as a war measure, Mead’s trail was a chief traders’ path 
which became somewhat broadened and improved under the traffic of 
pack horses. 


In the fall of 1802, Edward Patchell, owner of a six-acre field of 
corn below his little dwelling in the lower part of the village of Franklin 
near the bank of the Allegheny River at the “fording place,” had an ex- 
perience typical of life there in those days. As his precious crop was ripen- 
ing, he found that an old she bear had commenced night raids upon it, 
destroying far more than she devoured. For a while he kept her at bay 
by leaving out his dog till at length the bear, growing bold, pursued the 
dog even to the door step. In a desperate frame of mind Patchell ran out 
with a boy and a rusty gun to attack the intruder about two o’clock one 
morning. ‘The bear took refuge in a tree whence she was soon dislodged 
by the smoke of a fire kindled beneath. She fell near Mr. Patchell and 
after a short contest with the trio, man, boy, and dog, retreated to an- 

8 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, §:762. 

9W. J. McKnight, Pioneer History of Jefferson County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1898). 


10 A. J. Davis, ed., History of Clarion County, Pennsylvania (Syracuse, N. Y., 1887). 
Crawford County Court road docket. 
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other tree. She was dislodged from four trees, one after another, by the 


kindling of fires beneath, when, more powder having been obtained, a 
lucky shot so disabled the bear that she fell from a tree. Fallen, but un- 
conquered, the bear, unable to stand, fought upon her haunches, keeping 


the dog at bay, and skillfully parrying the thrusts of her assailants until 
finally her great shaggy hide became a trophy of the owner of the corn- 


fields.’* 


The Allegheny River ford was used by the white man as a pack-horse 
crossing for many years. When the road from the vicinity of Callens- 
burg was opened in 1806, a ferry became necessary near the ford for 
wagon travel. When the state road was opened from the east a raft or 
ferry was put into operation above the ford. The ferry was later used 
by the Bellefonte turnpike until 1838-40, when the first bridge was 
built across the Allegheny River at Franklin. 


The two French Creek fords, though scarcely a half mile apart, were 
separated on the eastern bank by a high hill which descends precipitously 
to the water’s edge so that travel in the early years between the two 
fords on that side of French Creek was difficult and during high water 
practically impossible. For that reason, all trails up French Creek were by 
the upper ford while travel up the Allegheny River was by use of the 
lower French Creek ford. 


Washington, when he set out from Venango for the irench fort at 
Le Boeuf (Waterford), found the upper French Creek ford impassable 
due to flood and in his diary recorded that they were compelled to raft 
over. The French, in their land travel between Venango and Le Boeuf, 
made full use of this ford, going up along French Creek past the site of 
Meadville and crossing to the west bank at a point some distance above 
that site. Washington followed that route but was baffled at the upper 
crossing by the flood and was compelled to proceed along the eastern 
bank over an untrodden, miry route to Le Boeuf with great difficulty. 


There is evidence that in the following year, or later, the French 
opened a road from the upper French Creek ford due north on the 
watershed or ridge between the waters of French Creek and Oil Creek, 


12 J. H. Newton, ed., History of Venango County, Pennsylvania (Columbus, O., 1879). 
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passing the sites of the villages of Sunville and Chapmanville in Venango 
County, crossing the north boundary of Crawford County in the north- 
east corner of Rockdale Township, and thence to Le Boeuf.'? This road 
was probably no more than a pack-horse route and was used during low 
water in transporting military stores and troops from Lake Erie to Ve- 
nango and to Fort Duquesne. Thomas Bull, an Indian spy sent by the 
colonial authorities to ascertain the extent of the French forces, in his 
report as transcribed by Colonel Hugh Mercer under date of March 17, 
1759, made this statement: “The road is trod and good from Venango 
to Le Boeuf, and from thence to Presque Isle, about half a day’s jour- 
ney, is very low and swampy and bridged almost all the way.” 


It is interesting to note that in the summer of 1759 there was assem- 
bled at Venango a force of more than sixteen hundred French troops 
and Indian warriors with a large number of canoes, all poised for a de- 
scent down the Allegheny River to recapture Fort Duquesne. Only the 
dramatic and timely news of the English advance against Niagara saved 
Pittsburgh from again passing under the French flag after Forbes’s 
strenuous campaign."* After six years of colonial activity the French van- 
ished almost over night. The English took over Venango, built a fort 
about forty rods north of the French fort, and held sway for four years. 


The summer of 1760 saw much activity at the upper French Creek 
ford when an English force, including ten companies of Royal Ameri- 
cans and provincial troops, passed over in July on the march to attack 
the French at Montreal. Captain Thomas Hutchins in his journal of 
this march gives the first detailed description of the road from Fort Pitt 
to Venango which, after crossing Slippery Rock Creek, followed the 
course of the present Route No. 8 very closely. Both he and George 
Croghan recorded that they encamped at a run sixteen or seventeen 
miles from Venango. This coincides apparently with the spot where 
Washington and Gist encamped seventeen years before and may be iden- 
tified as the present roadside resort and spring near the village of Barkey- 
ville, Venango County. Farther back, several miles on the road to Pitts- 
burgh, was the spring which Croghan mentioned and which can be as- 


13 


History of Venango County, Pennsylvania, 222 (Chicago, Brown, Runk & Co., 1890). 
'4 Newton, History of Venango County. 
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sumed to be the well known Oak Spring (or springs) located near the 
Butler-Venango county line in Butler County. 


Croghan, who traveled with the troops as a trader, recorded in his 
journal on October 27, 1760, his experience at the upper French Creek 
ford, as follows: “I halted at Venango as the French Creek was very 
high, to assist in getting the Pack Horses loaded with Pitch and Blankets 


for the King’s service.”*S 


After crossing French Creek the trail followed a northerly course near 
the creek, passing the rich lands mentioned by Washington and crossing 
again to the west bank some distance above the present site of Meadville 
at the same ford which had baffled Washington and which Hutchins de- 
scribed as being twelve miles from Le Boeuf and “eighty yards over but 


extremely shallow.” 


From Hutchins’ description, and after a personal examination of the 
ground and the existing paths, I am convinced that in leaving Venango 
the trail crossed French Creek above the foot of the present Thirteenth 
Street in Franklin and turned into Pacific Street to the Third Ward, fol- 
lowing that street’s general course to Missouri Street. There it veered to 
the right and ascended the creek hill over its brow (but not over its top) 
so as to clear a precipice overlooking the creek, thus having had “low 


> as Hutchins stated. Passing this precipice the trail 


ground for a mile,’ 
would descend gradually to the mouth of “a small run,” Patchel Run. 


It would then follow the bank of French Creek to Sugar Creek. 


After the tragic capture of the English fort at Venango by Pontiac’s 
Indians in 1763 the region around Venango became a no-man’s-land 
for nearly twenty-five years. When David and John Mead in 1788 
marked their trail eastward from the Susquehanna they crossed French 
Creek at the upper ford and used this same trail, going, no doubt, up the 
northeast bank of that creek to their future settlement at Meadville. 
From that time it became a trader’s pack-horse trail, known as the 
Creek Road, and after the Franklin-Meadville turnpike was built, the 
Lower Road. 


That same year, 1788, the State of Pennsylvania began the construc- 


15 Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 1. 
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tion of Fort Franklin. It was not built at the site of the former French 
and English forts, but a mile further upstream, at the western approach to 
the upper French Creek ford, to serve as a protection against attack from 
the Indian country of the north and northwest. As the shallow creek bot- 
tom extended some distance upstream, a rifle trench was built some dis- 
tance along the bank of the creek to cover the fording. General Harmar 
in his journal entry of May 3, 1788, noted his arrival at this fort, Cap- 
tain Hart in command. 


Three years later the fort was of signal aid as a haven of refuge for 
pioneer settlers incident to St. Clair’s campaign against western Indian 
tribes, although the Six Nations remained at peace. Mead’s settlement 
was abandoned in flight to Fort Franklin. About the first of August, 
1791, Darius Mead, the father of David and John Mead, but still in vig- 
orous middle age, was ploughing in a turnip patch along French Creek 
below the upper ford when he was taken prisoner by two Indians. He 
was taken along the western trail to a point near Shenango Creek in 
Mercer County where he was found dead the next day by a friendly 
Seneca chief who sent word to Fort Franklin. By his side, when found, 
was the body of one of his captors whom the Seneca recognized as a 
Delaware chief, Captain Bull. From appearances, Mead, during the 
night, had got Bull’s knife and killed him with it, but was himself over- 
come and killed by the other Indian. The latter is reported to have died 
soon after from wounds he received in the fight. 


Following the Act of the Pennsylvania Legislature of April 4, 1796, 
the first wagon road through Franklin was the road from Pittsburgh to 
Le Boeuf, opened in 1796-7, which was known for years after as the 
Le Boeuf road north of French Creek.'® It crossed at the upper French 
Creek ford and passed through Sunville, Venango County. In Craw- 
ford County it passed just east of Townville and through the village of 


16 An entry in Pennsylvania State Road Papers, File P, Harrisburg, reads: “April 7th, 
1796—Agreement of James G. Heron, Dunning McNair and David Mead with Governor 
Mifflin for opening the road from Pittsburgh by Fort Franklin to Le Boeuf in accordance 
with the Act of April 4, 1796, to complete the contract in 12 months; open the said road 
16%4 feet wide by cutting down the large timber within six inches of the surface of the 
earth and removing the same together with the smaller trees and grubs out of the way 


. . for the sum of Four Thousand Dollars.” 
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Little Cooley, where for some reason it was known as “the old military 


road.”'? Its course appears to have been a few miles west of the old 
French trail from Franklin to Le Boeuf, if not directly on it in some 
places, and probably it is the road now in use, at least to the Crawford 
County line. Two or three miles south of Little Cooley village is the 
point where this road intersected another state road, which was also pro- 
vided for in the Act of 1796, and was laid out from Milesburg in Center 
County through Clearfield, Brookville, and near Tionesta and Titusville 
sites, to Le Boeuf. This latter road was reviewed by inspector John 
Fleming in his report to Governor McKean about 1807."® 


About this time a pioneer road or pack trail was also opened from the 
upper French Creek ford by the Holland Land Company in a north- 
easterly direction through the present Cherry Tree and Titusville loca- 
tions. Probably an old Indian trail to Tidioute and Warren was used. 


Among the adventurers who took up land in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania in the wake of Wayne’s triumph over the western Indians were 
two genteel, well educated young Englishmen—one Thomas Wedge- 
wood of the family celebrated as manufacturers of fine pottery, and the 
other John Dadford, educated as a civil engineer. They rode two fine 
blooded horses. Their lands were located near the present village of 
Cherry Tree, Venango County, where on their arrival in December, 
1798, they lodged in the cabin of John Reynolds, a settler who preceded 
them. 

The third day following their arrival they returned to Franklin for a 
stock of provisions, blankets, etc. The weather was extremely cold and 
the snow deep. The next day they set out with loaded horses for the 
cabin. French Creek at the fording place was frozen a third over at each 
bank with running ice in the middle of the stream. Dadford was taken 
over first by canoe. Wedgewood was to drive the horses off the ice into 
the water and Dadford was to catch them at the other side; then 
Wedgewood was to be taken over by canoe and all were to proceed 
homeward. The horses were fractious, causing Wedgewood to slip off 
the ice into the creek, and he returned to Franklin for the night. 

17 Mrs. Mary Ann Higby, First Hundred Years of Townville and Vicinity (Rutland, 


Vermont, 1924). 
18 McKnight, Pioneer History of Jefferson County. 
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Dadford was compelled to travel homeward alone with the loaded 
horses. Seven miles along the trail from Franklin he reached a stream 
known as Two Mile Run. It was night and the horses would not cross 
on the ice. His only alternatives were to take off the loads and remain 
there with the horses all night, or to walk by himself the remaining five 
miles to the cabin through the deep snow. He tried the latter but in the 
first mile, having lost one of his shoes in the snow, he became convinced 
that to save his life he must return and wrap himself in the blankets. 
With feet nearly frozen he got back to the horses, wrapped himself up, 
and sat down with his back against a tree expecting to become a frozen 
corpse before morning. 


About midnight wolves began to gather around him with their fear- 
ful howls. In his terror he thought of the camp kettle and frying pan 
which he hastily seized in the darkness and rattled with such vigor and 
effect that the wolves became frightened, as much as they had fright- 
ened him. The continued agitation of fright, as he said, caused his blood 
to circulate more briskly and perhaps saved his life—saved by wolves. 
In the morning he was able to get on one of the horses, but on arriving 
at the cabin he could not alight. Reynolds had to lift him off the horse 
and carry him in. It was thought that the other horse became food for 


the wolves. Dadford eventually recovered and later returned to Eng- 
land.*9 


The convenient lower French Creek ford, located at the junction of 
creek and river, and about midway between the two fords heretofore 


dealt with, is of somewhat less interest in the point of historical impor- 
tance. It gave easy access to the flats or river bottoms along the west 
bank of the Allegheny River for ten or more miles northward, but be- 
yond that the terrain was extremely rugged. 


General William Irvine, who was commissioned after the Revolution 
to examine the newly acquired land, passed the lower French Creek 
ford on his way to the region around Warren. He reported that from 
the mouth of Oil Creek, the site of Oil City, to the Indian town of 
Cushcushing, the site of Tionesta, “the mountain presses so close to the 


19 John E. Reynolds, Im French Creek Valley (Meadville, Pa., 1938). 
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river that it is almost impassable and by no means practicable when the 
river is high.” To this day no highway has been constructed along this 
route. In view of these considerations, it is thought extremely unlikely, 
especially in the absence of any affirmative evidence, that Colonel Brod- 
head, in his expedition of 1779, took this river route to Cushcushing, as 


many worthy persons have assumed. 


However, when the Seneca chief Cornplanter was given the land at 
the mouth of Oil Creek, after the treaty of 1784-5, he and his Indians 
made frequent trips by another and more direct route between their lands 
situated in the regions of the present cities of Warren and Oil City, as 
indicated by the following notation. In 1795, James Rickets, a hunter, 
passed over the lower French Creek ford to the mouth of Oil Creek and 
up that creek to the present village of Petroleum Center, then easterly 
two miles to make the first settlement in Cornplanter Township. A 
member of his family stated that “Indians were seen daily passing to and 
from the mouth of Oil Creek.?° 


This Indian trail probably ran eastward to the Indian burying ground 
(Tidioute) on the Allegheny River, whence, according to General Ir- 
vine, three trails ran west and southwest, and from there the river bank 
up the Allegheny was favorable for travel toward Warren. David Zeis- 
berger, the Moravian, in his journal of 1767, told of mistaking the 
overland trail from the Warren to the Tionesta regions by traveling 
too far west “on an old Indian war trail to Venango.” It is to be sup- 
posed that he was on this same trail leading from the present Tidioute 
to the mouth of Oil Creek. 


Mary Jemison, the young white Seneca squaw, recited to her histo- 
rian, Seaver, that she and her Indian family migrated in 1759 from the 
Ohio country to the mouth of French Creek (no doubt over the She- 
nango-Venango trail) and thence up the Allegheny River to Cone- 
wango (Warren). Her route was in all probability across the lower 
French Creek ford to the mouth of Oil Creek, thence up that creek and 
overland on the trail referred to leading to the Indian burying ground 
on the Allegheny River and up the river to Conewango Creek, the ford- 
ing of which in its flood stage was a harrowing experience. Her destina- 


20 Newton, History of Venango County, 575. 
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tion was the Genesee country of New York where she lived as a true 
Indian to a ripe old age. 


The triangular piece of ground lying in the fork of the Allegheny 
River and French Creek, at the eastern side of the lower French Creek 
ford, gives a beautiful and inspiring view down the river and was a fa- 
vorite haunt of Indians. It was the scene of at least one treaty confer- 
ence by Cornplanter. Even after a few houses had collected around Fort 
Franklin, “the Point,” as it is called, was frequented by Seneca Indian 
parties who annoyed the whites by their incessant yells and carousals 
that lasted long into the night. 


On one occasion a trio of Indians were returning one evening empty 
handed from a hunting jaunt up along the flats bordering the Allegheny 
River. When several miles above the Point they sighted a she bear and 
two cubs. At sight of the Indians the bear family took flight, the two 
cubs up a tree and the bear into the brush and woods. 


The Indians shot one of the cubs, which came tumbling down to the 
ground with a thud. Then the hunters bethought themselves of captur- 
ing the other cub. One of them climbed the tree and after following the 
cub out on a limb succeeded in dislodging him. When he struck the 
ground the two other Indians easily caught him and held him fast. 


Then began a game of using the live cub to entrap the mother. Hold- 
ing the cub firmly, one of the Indians bit or twisted his ear, which caused 
a squeal. An answering distant growl by the mother came from the 
woods. Another and more vigorous twist of the ear brought a sharp 
squeal from the cub and a deep roar from the she bear, this time much 
closer to the scene of torment. Finally a vicious twist of the poor cub’s 
ear brought the infuriated mother charging into the open when the two 
waiting Indians shot her dead. 

The three Indians then were able to proceed to camp laden with the 
trophies, including two bear hides and the live cub.?! 

The treaty of 1784-85 gave the Seneca Indians the right to hunt in 
northwestern Pennsylvania and they made use of that right long after 
the country was settled by the whites, but under the restraining hand of 
Cornplanter their behavior was always peaceable. 


*t Newton, History of Venango County, 125. 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A PENNSYLVANIAN IN VINCENNES, 1853 


HE GLIMPSE of life in Vincennes given in the following letter may 
T have been a distorted picture, but as such it doubtless appeared to 
Margaretta McLean King in 1853 when she wrote home to Crawford 
County, Pennsylvania, to appeal to her brother-in-law for medical ad- 
vice on the subject of chills and fever. Her remarks and the whole un- 
happy tone of her letter give a direct and personal emphasis to all those 
references to the scourge of the Wabash found so frequently in the ac- 
counts of early travelers and writers." 


In another respect, too, Mrs. King’s letter is characteristic of its time 
—as witness to the mid-century railroad building boom. For it was to 
accompany her husband, a railroad surveyor, that she had left Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and had come to Indiana where Wilson King was pushing 
new lines westward toward the Mississippi. Her husband had taken up 
surveying as a family tradition. His grandfather, Robert King, had been 
one of the pioneer surveyors of northwestern Pennsylvania, and the 
grandson followed in his grandfather’s footsteps—sometimes literally as 
well as figuratively, as when he laid the course of the “plank road” (now 
Route 97) between Erie and Waterford, and the difficult mountain 
route of the Sunbury-Erie branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad.? The 


‘For examples of frequent reference to the fevers of Indiana, see E. Chamberlain, Jndi- 
ana Gazetteer, 41-42 (Indianapolis, 1850); Jacob Piatt Dunn, Indiana and Indi- 
anans, 2:797-798 (Chicago, 1919); Harlow Lindley, Indiana as Seen by Early Travelers, 
119-121, 176-177, 180, 186, 217, 440, 446-447, 500 (Indianapolis, 1916); Thaddeus 
M. Stevens, “Report of the Medical History of Indiana,” in Transactions of the Indiana 
State Medical Society, 28-29, 32-33, 39-40 (Indianapolis, 1874). Of the historians of 
Vincennes in particular, Hubbard Madison Smith, as a medical man, was the most inter- 
ested in the subject; see his Historical Sketches of Old Vincennes, 240-247 (Vincennes, 
1902). 

* Family traditions and a few scattered documents and unpublished letters provide infor- 
mation about Wilson King. Some of this material is in the possession of Henry King 
Siebeneck, Esq., of Pittsburgh, who has written an account of Wilson King’s grandfather 
in “The Life and Times of Robert King, Revolutionary Patriot,” published ante, 22:145- 
173 (April, 1922). 
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railroads in the West with which he was connected are mostly lost to 
knowledge, although in 1853, at the time of his wife’s letter, it is reason- 
ably clear that the road on which he was then engaged was Vincennes’ 
first railway line, the Ohio and Mississippi, running from Cincinnati to 
St. Louis, now part of the Baltimore and Ohio. This road was finished 
as far as Seymour, Indiana, in 1851, and was entirely completed by 
1858, being at that time part of the longest continuous railroad in the 
world, the first to connect the Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi—a 
real landmark in railroad history. But from Mrs. King’s letter we get 
no suggestion that she appreciated the historic aspect of her husband’s 
business. Whatever pleasure she may have originally experienced in shar- 
ing his activities was now forgotten in the misery of chills and fever. 
All writers agree that the Wabash Valley was famous for its malaria, 
but this was not the only place where the medical profession and the pop- 
ulation were struggling with the disease. From Georgia to Iowa, from 
Pennsylvania to Arkansas, settlers and medical men were reporting the 
same symptoms, describing the same general topographical conditions, 
”» « 


talking in the same catch phrases about “night air,” “disintegrating vege- 


> 


tation,” “emigrants’ imprudence,” “noxious effluvia,” etc., but all alike 


were baffled in their ultimate conclusions. 


Back in Pennsylvania in Margaretta’s home county of Crawford, her 
own brother-in-law, Dr. James White of Hartstown, year after year, in 
letter after letter to his family and friends, constantly lamented his in- 
ability to combat the disease, and constantly advised a change of climate 
as the only remedy. His answer to his sister-in-law’s appeal from Vin- 
cennes in 1853 was in the same vein: “There is something I would just 
state to you: that the cause must be removed before the effect [l.e. the 
cure] can be produced. And it is proverbial that the Valley of the Wz 


bash ever was, is now, and ever will be an unhealthy location. And your 


3 Mention of the Ohio and Mississippi R. R. is made in Chamberlain, Indiana Gazetteer, 
350, where the road is described as projected but not yet under construction; George $ 
Cottman, Centennial History and Handbook of Indiana, 130 (Indianapolis, 1915); Georg? 
E. Greene, History of Old Vincennes and Knox County, Indiana, 1:352-353 (Chicago, 
1911); obituary sketch of R. J. McKenney, Daily Sun (Vincennes), November 12, 1890; 
History of Knox and Daviess Counties, Indiana, 153, 306 (Chicago, 1886). Greene and 


Cottman differ as to the date of completion of the road. 
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arriving in a contaminated miasmatic atmosphere will still subject you to 
return of the disease.” He then went on to prescribe as best he could for 
her relief, ending again upon the same note, “escape the cause.” 4 


His remarks, and those of all the other travelers and writers of the 
century, bring home once more the great significance of the discovery of 
the carrier-mosquito as a milestone in the history of medicine. Reading 
these accounts, we appreciate more fully what a serious drawback ma- 
laria must have been in the settlement of the country—a drawback the 
seriousness of which has been half-forgotten in these latter days between 
Walter Reed and Bataan. 


Young Mrs. King’s physical state must certainly be taken into account 
in evaluating her comments on Vincennes society. There is, of course, 
the possibility that it was as she described it—raw and crude, lacking in 
graciousness and ease, and without the compensating heartiness of spirit 
usually thought characteristic of the West. But, on the other hand, Mar- 
garetta, enfeebled by her illness, was not in a condition to please or to be 
pleased. Moreover, although in her own circles in Pennsylvania she had 
always been regarded as notably agreeable and companionable, in the 
freer West her strict Presbyterian upbringing may have made her seem 
disapproving and unsociable. How strict this upbringing was, is suggested 
not so much by her own comments on the low state of morals in Vin- 
cennes—where the ladies “Flammed out” with “fa few Bows stuck on 


their head” —as by the fact that this remark so alarmed her straight- 


4The prescriptions suggested in this letter may be worth recording for the benefit of 
those interested in the history of medicine. First, at the time of the appearance of the chill, 
or before, if possible, he ordered a full grain of opium; then a “blue pill” [calomel]; and 
after three hours, castor oil or senna and anise seed. During the fever a mixture of “spirit. 
menderari” [ammonium acetate], sweet spirits of nitre, “wine of antimony,” and syrup 
of lemons was given every hour. This was ultimately followed by another prescription 
made up of quinine sulphate, elixir vitriol, and syrup of lemons. It will thus be seen that 
both the drugs associated with the standard treatment of malaria—calomel and quinine— 
were included. This is similar to the treatment described by G. W. H. Kemper in Dunn, 
Indiana and Indianans, 2:801-803, although it is interesting to note that neither Dr. White 
nor Mrs. King’s Vincennes doctor recommended bleeding as a treatment for malaria, 
whereas many practitioners of the time regarded it as their chief remedy. Daniel Drake, 
Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of America, vol. 2, chaps. 5-8 (Cincinnati, 1850), 
discusses at length all aspects of the disease as known at that time, including causes, symp- 
toms, and treatment. 
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laced old Seceder father back in his country parsonage at South Shenango it 
that her sister, Mrs. White, hastened to write in an appendix to the doc- . 
tor’s reply: “Father says he would be glad you were at home again. He . 
thinks you are in a wild part of the world where there is nothing but 
wickedness. You know what an interest he has for the good of his chil- " 
dren—not only in temporal things, but also in relation to spiritual 
things.” § 

Exactly how soon Mrs. King acted upon her father’s and her brother- ‘ 
in-law’s advice and left Vincennes is not known, but the following year 
found her back in Erie. It had been her first venture into the West— 
“Aunt Margaretta’s debut,” her nephew had called it—and it seems to 
have been her last.° Her husband, however, continued to be interested in 


western railroads at least as much later as 1859, to judge from a pass is- 
sued to him in that year by a road then called the Terre Haute, Alton, 
and St. Louis. | 


The Madeira School, Greenway, Va. Mituicenr B. Rex. 


Vincennes, October 1st,/53.7 
Dear Sister,® 


I have just this minute received Mack’s? letter by Mr. Camp,'° who had 
opened it and read it. I was really vexed at him but was glad to find no news 


5 Further information about Mrs. King’s father, Rev. Daniel McLean, Associate Presby- 
terian minister at South Shenango, Crawford County, Pennsylvania, may be found in the 
references listed ante, 22:263, note 3 (December, 1939). 

5 For a fuller account of Margaretta King’s life, and a letter written by her asa 
school girl, see ante, 22:263-268 (December, 1939). 

7 Mrs. King’s spelling has been kept throughout, but for the sake of readability the 
letter has been broken up into paragraphs and punctuation has been supplied. The original 
letter consists of one long paragraph and is completely devoid of punctuation with the 
exception of one comma. 

8 Margaretta King’s only sister was Nancy, the wife of Dr. White. An account of her 
is to be found ante, 25:157—168 (Sept.—Dec., 1942). For Dr. White see Charles M. Stotz, 
Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania, 43, 104-107 (Pittsburgh, 1938). 

9 “Mack” was Anderson McLean White, the elder son of Dr. and Mrs. White. The 
letter Mrs. King referred to had been written by Mack to his uncle thanking him for the 





offer of some sort of position. This letter, like Dr. White’s reply, is still in existence, and 
has been helpful in providing clues to several statements in Mrs. King’s letter that would 
otherwise be meaningless. Moreover, the survival of the three letters, which together 
make up a continuous correspondence wherein dates and time relations were carefully re 
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in it which was very prifate [sic]. Wilson is at St. Louis and Mr. Camp brings 
my letters from the office. If he opens one other letter it will go hard with 
him. 

I have been sick all of this Week—Fever and chills. | am up today & feel 
much better. One week ago I had just recovered from a pretty severe attack of 
Billious fever. Dr. Batte,"* a Frenchman, attended me. He gave me nothing 
but quinine & nothing to eat. When better, I was getting well until this last 
attack. I sent for a bottle of India Cholagogue’* and doctored myself. I have 
broken the fever & will soon get well. . 


I was glad to hear you & Mother had taken a trip to Wilmington. It would 
benefit both of you. I do wish you would take Mother as often as you can. 
Father’s Buggy is a verry poor excuse for old People to ride in. 1 do wish you 
could coax him to get himself a covered Buggy & well cushioned.*3 


Who is Pat Espy son? I think he smells of the Pine Woods, does he not? I 


corded, permits a fairly reliable estimate of the time required at that period for the deliv- 
ery of letters between western Pennsylvania and Indiana. The time between the date of the 
letter and its arrival at its destination was, in the first case, seven days, in the second, 
nine days—a time that seems rather long, considering the fact that the railroad era was 
well under way. 

10Mr. Camp is unidentified, except as a probable member of the company constructing 
the Ohio and Mississippi R. R.—Sanger Camp & Co. See note 18 below. 

11 “Dr, Batte” must be the Dr. John Baty mentioned in the local histories under vary- 
ing names ranging from “Dr. Batty” and “B. J. Batty” to “Jule Baty” and “J. J. Baty.” 
The best account of his career is to be found in Alfred Patton, “The Medical History of 
Vincennes,” in Transactions of the Indiana State Medical Society 38-39 (Indianapolis, 
1874). Dr. Baty was an honor graduate of the medical school in Paris, with the privilege 
of remaining on the staff there if he had so chosen, but instead he came to America and 
settled in Vincennes in 1836. In 1866 he moved to Terre Haute where he was attached 
to the Sisters’ Hospital as physician and surgeon. He is mentioned in Henry S. Cauthorn, 
History of the City of Vincennes, 1702-1901, p. 215 (n.p., 1901), and in Green,, History 
of Old Vincennes and Knox County, Indiana, 1:355, 504. 

12 Dr. A. J. Bossyns of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., who has given helpful assist- 
ance in the identification of drugs, has been unable to ascertain the precise medication in- 
volved in Mrs. King’s dose of “India Cholagogue.” It may have been a popular patent 
medicine of the period, most likely another form of the ever present calomel. 

13Old Mr. McLean was eighty-two at this time, and “Mother,” his wife, sixty-eight. 
The trip to Wilmington made by Mrs. McLean and Mrs. White was doubtless made for 
the purpose of visiting Margaretta’s brother, the Rev. Daniel Henry Anderson McLean, 
then professor of mathematics at Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

14The Pat Espy referred to here is probably Patterson Espy, one of a large family that 
lived in North Shenango Township in the neighborhood of Espyville. This was a wilder 
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expect Elvina will be the next on the carpet. Well, it really seems like a dream 
to me that you have young Men and young Lady.'5 Time passes rappidly with 
all of us. What is James & Jane doing in Albany? Mother wrote me a little of 
what had happened about the time the Shepherd Girls went home. I wish they 


would all live in peace & love one another.?® 


I hope Mack will do well.'? When he writes to his uncle, address him Wil- 
son King. If Firm [?] is on the letter, Camp, Galleger & McKinny will open 
& read.'® 


I do not like this place nor the People that is in it. They are a very vain 
People. Morals are on a low ebb. The Ladies get a few Bows stuck on their 
head & then they Flam out. They have not treated us with common Politeness, 
They are wachful [?] of strangers. We were invited to a Party on the 4th. 
We went. There was a houseful & during the Evening there was not a Lady 
came & spoke to me, yet they all nearly had called on me & I had returned 
their calls. 1 was a Wall Flower all Evening. Wilson was so disgusted he says 
we will never give them a chance to treat us in like manner again. 


and more remote part of Crawford County than the section where the Whites and Mc 
Leans lived—hence Margaretta’s rather scornful allusion to the “Pine Woods.” The full 
significance of the remark is explained by McLean White’s previous letter, where he re- 
ported to his uncle and aunt a bit of gossip about a cousin’s rumored engagement to “old 
Pat Espy’s son.” For the Espys, see History of Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 576-579 
(Chicago, 1885), and Samuel P. Bates, Our County and Our People, 550 (n.p., 1899). 

1§ Mrs. White’s “young men and young lady” were Mrs. King’s two nephews, Mack, 
twenty-five, and James, twenty-two, and her niece, Elvina, nineteen. 

16 James McLean was one of Margaretta’s brothers who lived near the old manse at 
South Shenango. His wife was Jane Shepherd of Albany, N. Y.—hence their visit there. 
Nothing is known of the Shepherd girls’ quarrels here alluded to, although Jane had at 
least one sister, Elizabeth. 

17 The reference to Mack’s doing well alludes to the fact that the young man had just 
set up a store in Hartstown. 

18 No definite identification has been made of the firm whose members Mrs. King re 
fers to as “Camp, Galleger & McKinny,” but Mrs. Harry T.,Watts of Vincennes has 
kindly furnished an extract taken from the obituary of Richard J. McKenney in the Vin 
cennes Daily Sun, November 12, 1890, in which all three names appear. There, the name 
of the firm constructing the Ohio and Mississippi R. R. is given as Sanger Camp & Co.,” 
suggesting that Camp was the leading partner. Galleger appears only as “Patrick Galle- 
gher,” a litigant with a claim against the company, although there is nothing to indicate 
that this claim might not have arisen out of a previous partnership relation. In regard to 
McKenney, more information is available, both in this obituary and in Cauthorn, 218, 
Green, 1:478, and in the Business Directory of Knox County, Indiana, 10, 11 (Vincer- 
nes, 1880). His connection with the O. & M. R. R. was that of financial manager for the 
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But we only came here to make Money. We will commence Building next 
Summer. I will be happy when I get into my own house.'9 


If the Dr. would send me a cure for Chills & Fever I would be glad. Would 
bitters of some kind be good to strengthen me? I am so weak and faint I can 
hardly breathe at times. I have great confidence in the Dr.’s skill—so much so 
that when Mother has been taken sick, the moment the Doctor entered the 
Door, I felt sure she would get well. 

Give my love to all. What is James about? 

Your affectionate Sister, 


M. G. King*° 


P.S. They say a Woman can never write a letter without having a Postscript. 
I say, write soon. 


A TRIO OF BIOLOGISTS FROM ERIE COUNTY 


HE CAREERS of Ernest Ingersoll, Milton Greenman, and Jesse 

Greenman are important, both for the annals of state history and 
for the history of biology in America. Each in his own way opened win- 
dows in the intellectual castles for the entrance of knowledge of the 
world in which we live. They are to be counted among those who helped 
to develop an increasingly rational attitude toward science in America in 
the last half century, when people began to be conscious of the richness 
of the garment of life on the earth, even in the orchards and fields which 
surrounded their homes. They called it Natural History. 


Three score and ten years ago the cultural values of science in edu- 
cation began to be appreciated in colleges. Scientific books and periodicals 
began to appear. John Burroughs wrote books on birds and squirrels; E. 


construction company, and iit July, 1855, he was in charge of the first railway train that 
entered the city. Later he became prominent in Vincennes business activities, was presi- 
dent of the Vincennes Deposit Bank, and mayor of the city, 1861-63. 

'? The house that Margaretta was looking forward to was built ultimately in Erie on 
West Sixth Street where the Church of the Covenant now stands. 


20 The “James” inquired about at the close of the letter is the nephew mentioned above 
in note 15. The G. in Margaretta’s signature stood for Glover, a family name. 
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L. Youmans founded the Popular Science Monthly in 1872; Louis 
Agassiz established a summer school of biology on Penikese Island in 
Buzzard’s Bay in 1873, thereby starting a movement which led to the 
creation of many outdoor laboratories. Local natural history societies 
which were organized in those times developed a greater appreciation of 
the richness of life, substituted knowledge for credulity, fact for fancy. 
Some of these societies were short-lived, it is true, but they opened the 
way for the entrance of more enlightened ideas of the world at our doors, 
Precious little of a biological nature was taught in the high schools of 
those days, but the youngsters, impelled by youthful curiosity, managed 


to learn a modicum of science by themselves. 


The writer (a native of Erie County) will attempt to present a brief 
account of the three above-mentioned men and to orient them with re- 


spect to scientific biology. 


Ernest Ingersoll was born in 1852 at Monroe, Michigan. His father, 
Dr. Timothy Dwight Ingersoll, settled in Erie in 1876, practiced den- 
tistry, and was an organizer of the Erie “Natural History Society” which 
awakened a lively local interest. Ernest, who may be considered an 
adopted son of Erie County, at an early age showed an interest in nat- 
ural history. He studied for a time at Oberlin College, then went to the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard, where he was a devoted 
pupil of Louis Agassiz, and spent a summer at the famous laboratory on 
Penikese Island. He was appointed r~curalist and collector in the United 
States Geological Survey and was a member of the Haydn Survey party 
to the Rocky Mountains in 1874 and 1877. 


Ingersoll, who inherited his father’s scientific traits, was by nature and 
training an out-of-door biologist. His writings are characterized by orig- 
inality and honesty of interpretation. His disciplined experiences in scien- 
tific laboratories doubtless laid the sound foundations on which he later 
built his career. Not once, so far is I can find, did he indulge in romanc- 
ing about plants or animals. He attempted, sometimes unsuccessfully, to 
verify fantastic stories told by fishermen and others but usually concluded 
that it was impossible to discriminate between fact and fable, adding 
that further observations were necessary, or saying that certain fantastic 
stories “had all the advantages of a good illustration for us, except the 
truth.” 
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Ingersoll was a success in making young people aware of the richness 
and beauty of the life of the creatures of the fields and orchards which 
in that day were not remote from their homes. His best known books 
were: Friends Worth Knowing (1881); Knocking ’Round the Rockies 
(1883); Country Cousins (1884); Wild Neighbors (1897); The 
Book of the Ocean (1898); Wild Life of Orchard and Field (1902); 
and The Wit of the Wild (1920). The first on the list is an admirable 
piece of natural history for young children in which he told entertain- 
ingly the life stories of some common birds and animals. 


Country Cousins, dedicated to his father, contains studies for readers 
of all ages on the natural history of the United States. Like all of his 
books, it was generously illustrated. Its curiosity-arousing pages must 
have sent many a reader with finger in the book to the field or seashore 
to make for himself some new and intriguing observation about beasts, 
birds, or fishes. A chapter on Agassiz’s Seaside Laboratory at Newport 
gives the reader a concept of scientific biology as it was studied in that 
day. 

Wild Life of Orchard and Field is a fascinating narrative of things to 
be learned in village and farm, reminiscent of the classical eighteenth 
century Natural History of Selborne by Gilbert White. Ingersoll en- 
hanced the value of his books by many fine photographic studies of ani- 
mals in their habitats. With true understanding he wrote of the oriole, 
the song sparrow, and the woodpecker. “The Flicker and His Fun” is 
entertaining, but the finest is the last chapter, entitled “Easter Skylarks,” 
describing the sublime anthem of a skylark on an Easter morning. 

The Wit of the Wild which he wrote after years of observation and 
travel is a study in animal behavior including such subjects as adaptation, 
commensalism, and defense. 


In the province of formal science Ingersoll wrote Nests and Eggs of 
North American Birds, parts I-VII (1880-81) and Oyster Industries 
of the United States (1881). 


Milton Jay Greenman (1866-1937), anatomist and director of the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology in Philadelphia, devoted his 
life to research and administration. He was born and educated in the vil- 
lage of North East in Erie County, and although scholastic opportuni- 
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ties were then extremely limited young Milton made the most of them, 
He inherited an unusual mechanical and inventive ability from his father, 
Jay B. Greenman. At a fortunate time in life he received inspiring coun- 
sel from Professor Francis Newton Thorpe, a fellow-townsman, some- 
time professor of constitutional history in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Greenman went to the University of Pennsylvania where he soon 
attracted the attention of his professors in the field of biology. He re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree from that university when he was twenty- 
three years old and the medical degree three years later, having served as 
assistant, instructor, and lecturer in the school of biology while studying. 
Specialization in the sciences was under way in America in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and was being promoted by universities and 
privately endowed institutions. 


An opportunity to enter the growing field of biological research pre- 
sented itself in 1893 when the Wistar Institute of Anatomy was founded 
and endowed by General Isaac Wistar. The principal objects of the in- 
stitute, as stated in its charter, were preserving and enlarging the scope 
of the anatomical museum initiated by Dr. Caspar Wistar and promoting 
advanced studies in biology. Dr. Horace Jayne was appointed director 
and Dr. Greenman assistant director of the institute. While serving in 
that capacity, Greenman prepared and mounted specimens showing the 
osteology and anatomy of man which are still highly prized by the insti- 
tute. 


Dr. Jayne retired in 1905, whereupon Dr. Greenman was appointed 
director, a position which he filled until his death in 1937. 


Dr. Greenman’s scientific knowledge and business capacity enabled 
him to enlarge the income and to attract talented men to the Wistar In- 
stitute. Relinquishing his own chance, he made it possible for many others 
to accomplish productive work in biology. H. H. Donaldson, the neu- 
rologist, and G. Carl Huber, the anatomist, were among the notable men 
who joined the staff of the institute. His executive ability was nowhere 
better shown than in his success in obtaining the hearty codperation of 
scientific men and in publishing their work in a style which was the equal 
of that maintained by the best journals in Europe. Under his guidance 
the institute resuscitated some defunct periodicals and adopted others 
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which had been inadequately supported. Eight scientific journals are now 
published in addition to the bibliographic cards relating to them. 


The wider diffusion of the results of biological research among work- 
ers in foreign countries was undertaken by the Wistar Institute under 
Greenman’s direction in 1914. Reprints of carefully selected articles 
were distributed to scientific workers in Japan, and later in China. The 
reception of reprints bearing a Japanese title page was followed in Japan 
by a Japanese edition of each journal. A few years later the institute is- 
sued a Pan-American edition of all the journals it published containing 
abstracts in Spanish of each article. In like manner a Chinese edition of 
each journal was issued. 


The Morris Biological Farm, an important adjunct to the institute, 
was established near Bristol in 1928; it provides a source of food for the 
experimental animals and affords laboratories for research workers. 

For a life unique in many ways, for a man unselfishly devoted to the 
advancement of science and happy to serve in promoting the knowledge 
of man, we remember Milton J. Greenman with gratitude. 


The third of the biologists to be mentioned is Dr. Jesse More Green- 
man, a well-known botanist and writer, who was born in 1867 in the 
village of North East. He was a cousin of Milton of whom we have 
spoken, and likewise attended the local high school and the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was greatly inspired by the men on the faculty of 
the biological school in the latter institution. He held an assistantship in 
botany, and after graduation in 1893, he held the post of instructor in 
that subject. 


At the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, where Greenman 
next studied, his ability and industry soon won the favorable attention of 
his associates. Dr. B. L. Robinson encouraged him to undertake a sys- 
tematic study of the genus Senecio, commonly known as groundsel, a 
plant native to many parts of the world, including Erie county, where 
Greenman was born. He received in 1899 a Kirkland fellowship which 
enabled him to go to Europe tc study under Dr. A. Engler at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, continuing his studies on Senecio. There, in 1901, he 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
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Remaining only a few years at Harvard after his return from Europe, 
Greenman went in 1905 to Chicago as assistant curator of botany in the 
Field Museum of Natural History. The floras of Mexico and the west- 
ern United States there became engrossing subjects of scientific study, 
Then, starting in 1908, he taught botany in the University of Chicago 
until 1913, when he accepted the positions of curator of the herbarium 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden and professor in Washington Univer- 
sity, where he rounded out a successful career in science. 


Honors and recognition came as the years passed, climaxed upon his 
seventieth birthday by the dedication to him of a bulky volume of the 
Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden in which the homage of many 
students is warmly expressed. 


In the swiftly moving currents of our time the scientific achievements 
of these three men from Erie County have had undoubted significance. 
Biology is and has been a key to the nature of the world’s inhabitants, 
whether they be leafy, feathered, or furred. An acquaintance with the 
wild life of orchard and farm revealed to all of us what Ernest Ingersoll 
happily named “Friends Worth Knowing.” The world of today is the 
product of yesterday. Each in his own field, these biologists have shed 
light on the roads ahead of us. 


University of California. Howarp §. Reep. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the annual meeting of the society, on January 30, 1945, the principal 
speaker was Mr. Charles M. Stotz, who gave an illustrated address on “The 
Restoration of Old Economy—Past and Present.” In the business session 
preceding the program, the treasurer and the director presented their annual 
reports, and the following members were elected trustees: Mr. Edward 
Crump, Jr., and Dr. John W. Oliver, to succeed themselves for five-year 
terms; Mrs. Douglas Stewart, for the remaining two years of the term of the 
late Mrs. William Reed Thompson; and Gifford K. Wright, Esq., for a five- 
year term in place of Mr. Charles A. McClintock, previously elected treasurer. 


A memorial to the late Mrs. William Reed Thompson, written by Miss 
Lily Lee Nixon and presented by Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., was the first 
number on the program at the meeting of February 27. The other features 
were a paper on “Trinity Church and Cathedral, Pittsburgh,” presented by 
Mr. John A. Lathwood; and a description of the “Stained Glass Windows in 
Trinity Cathedral,” given by Mr. Howard G. Wilbert. 


The regular March and April meetings were omitted because of the prox- 
imity of the society’s large-scale observance of the centennial of Pittsburgh’s 
Big Fire, on April 10, as fully described in the preceding issue of this mag- 
azine, 


The program for the meeting of May 22, on the annual “University of 
Pittsburgh Night,” was provided, as usual, by the history department of the 
university, with Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department, presiding. 
“The University’s Part in World War 11” was described by Dr. John J. 
Geise, professor of history at the university, co-ordinator of its training pro- 
gram, and latterly chief historian of the Historical Survey of the U. S. Board 
of Engineers at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 


Once more the annual summer tour in mid-July was omitted, because at 
the time it would normally have been planned the war was not yet over and 
gas and tires were still rationed. Perhaps in 1946, despite aging cars, the 
custom will be resumed on a small scale. 


1§3 
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At the meeting of October 30, it was happily possible to signalize the 
ending of the war with a short account of “A Historian in the Service,” 
given by Dr. Theodore R. Parker of the University of Pittsburgh, who had 
lately returned from service as a major and historian of the Eighth Bomber 
Command in thhe European theater. The principal address of the evening, 
on “The Blackfoot Circle-Camp” in Montana, was given by Mr. Walter Mc- 
Clintock, curator of the Indian Collection at Yale University. 


The Hon. Gregg L. Neel, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania and a 
vice president of this society, was the speaker at the annual downtown lunch- 
eon meeting on December 14. He described the state historical agencies 
combined under the newly established Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 


Commission, as well as the work of his own state department. 


Seventy-seven persons were elected to membership in the society in 1945, 
largely as a result of interest aroused by the Fire Centennial observance of 
April 10, in the following classifications. As life members, John A. Emery, 
Lieut. C. Morrison Fitch, Mrs. Frank E. Richardson, Jr., of Sewickley, 
and Tecumseh Sherman Fitch, of Washington, Pennsylvania. As annual 
members, Edmund Arthur, Mary E. Bakewell, Paul James Baum, Mrs. Irene 
Perkins Blackwood, Mrs. John W. Chalfant, Mrs. Robert W. Cummins, Mrs. 
Robert J. Frank, Laura Jean Davis Freeman, William H. Jamison, Mn. 
Harry Lee Jones, Mrs. Edward B. Kelley, Robert B. King, Charles C. 
Kohne,, John A. Lathwood, Marcella Lutton, Frank Dixon McCloy, Jr, 
Mrs, S. A. McClung, Rev. John R. McKavney, Alph L. Millbach, Mrs. Sara 
Gormly Miller, Dorothy L. Moore, Mrs. Leonard Dunham Moore, Thomas 
P. Otto, Mary H. Parsons, Henry A. Phillips, Ethel Spahr Ritscher, H. C. 
Rodgers, William E. Schoyer, Virginia C. Schultz, Mrs. W. Henry Singer, 
Gertrude B. Smith, Harvey H. Smith, Mrs. Douglas Stewart, Ralph The- 
ophilus, Anne Darsie Thomson, Eleanor Hilliard Tucker, Edwin F. Wendt, 
Velma Dalzell Wilson, Dwight Winter, Mrs. William E. Woodwell, Gifford 
K. Wright, William Barron Wylie, Emma Zug—all of Pittsburgh; Mrs. D. 
Raymond McNeal, Abington; Mrs. J. Howard Pew, Ardmore; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Anderson, Aspinwall; Carrie McKinney Stearns, Avalon; Mrs. Arch 
Alston and Harry C. Knecland, Bellevue; Earl W. Hildreth, Brentwood; 
Mrs. K. L. Clifford, Mrs. Allen S. Davison, and Mrs. Elliot Evans, Edge- 
wood; Edna J. Eba and Jackson L. Hammitt, McKeesport; Ira W. Boyle, 
Mt. Lebanon; C. Alison Scully, Philadelphia; Horace Forbes Baker, Mn. 
Richard §. Giese, and W. Miller Wardrop, Sewickley; Joseph McCreary 
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Moore, Hot Springs, Arkansas; Mrs. Raymond Douglas MacCort, Stanford, 
Connecticut; Lieut. Col. D. R. Moore, Wilmette, Illinois; Eleanor S. Ayers, 
East Orange, New Jersey; and Mrs. Frederick W. Edmondson, Bronxville, 
New York. As educational members, Marie E. Rutledge, Myrtle Ray Stark, 
and Louise Wright, Pittsburgh; Martha Morrison, Ben Avon; Margaret 
Hill Perkins, Dormont; Mary Louise Chew, McKeesport; and Howard S. 
Reed, Berkeley, California. As an associate member, Ann E. Jamieson, Pitts- 
burgh. 


In the course of the year Mrs. Chester M. Van Kleeck, of Edgeworth, and 
Mrs. Douglas Stewart, of Pittsburgh, transferred from annual to life member- 
ships, and Gifford K. Wright, Esq., of Pittsburgh, from annual to contrib- 
uting membership. In the same period Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams, an annual 
member, was given life membership in recognition of her services in connec- 


tion with the society’s observance of the Fire Centennial in April. 


Death has removed from the rolls: Omar Scott Decker, a life member and 
a vice president of the society for many years; Anna Moody Browne, a con- 
tributing member; Mary L. Edwards, of Rockport, Massachusetts, a sus- 
taining member; James Rae, an annual member and trustee; Gordon Fisher, 
Mrs, F. I. Rutledge, Sr., George Wittmer, Jr., and John A. Woffington—all 
annual members. 


On Sunday, August 26, Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, the secretary of the 
society, attended a meeting at the Chartiers (Hill) Presbyterian Church, on 
the Washington Road, near Canonsburg, which was held in celebration of 
the 170th anniversary of that institution. Of the proceedings on that occa- 
sion, and of related matters, Dr. Elkins reports as follows: 


The address of the day was given by the Honorable Edward Martin, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. Governor Martin outlined the development of the va- 
rious religious denominations in southwestern Pennsylvania, devoting most 
of his attention to the part the Reverend John McMillan played in the 
founding of the Hill Church, in the establishment of the “log cabin college” 
(out of which developed Canonsburg Academy, Washington and Jefferson 
College, and Jefferson Medical College), and to the prominence of this pio- 
neer in developing religious and civic ideas in the community. (Dr. Mc- 
Millan is credited with having preached six thousand sermons in the sixty 
years of his ministry; educated more than one hundred men, most of whom 
entered the ministry; and with having taken a prominent part in the heated 
discussions of the excise tax that led to the Whiskey Insurrection. He died in 
1833 and was buried in thhe cemetery by the church.) 
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Governor Martin pointed out the interesting fact that in the first 140 
years of its existence, covering the period of America’s independence, devel- 
opment, and early expansion, Chartiers Church had only nine pastors. One 
of these, the fifth, was the Reverend Joseph R. Wilson, the father of Presj- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, who not only served as pastor, 1849-51, but had also 
been a graduate of Jefferson College, and professor of rhetoric in the same 
school. 

Following the services this reporter visited the “old log college” at Can- 
onsburg. He was shocked to see the condition of the building, and the danger 
of its being destroyed by the elements and visitors. As soon as possible he ad- 
dressed letters to the president of Washington and Jefferson College, to the 
president of the Alumni Association of Jefferson Medical School in Western 
Pennsylvania, and to the headquarters of the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity in 
Washington, D. C. (charged with the care of the log building). They were 
apprised of the desirability of immediate care and repair of this fine old shrine 
of early education, the first west of the Alleghenies. It is hoped that out of 
these pleas will come some concrete evidence of results. 


On October 31, the Oakland Auxiliary of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
American Red Cross vacated the considerable portion of the society’s museum 
department, which it had occupied for five years, beginning before our en- 
trance into the Jate war with work in aid of our British cousins. A cordial 
letter of thanks for this form of patriotic co-operation was addressed to the 
society by Mrs. William G. Ely, Jr., chairman of the Auxiliary, and in the 
vacated quarters the customary historical exhibitts have since been installed. 


At a meeting of the council of the society on November 12, a committee 
was appointed, consisting of Dr. John W. Oliver, chairman, Messrs. Crump, 
McGovern, Stotz, and Wright, to co-operate with other agencies, national, 
state, and local, in the lately renewed efforts to develop an historically sig- 
nificant park at the Point, embracing the sites of Forts Duquesne and Pitt, and 
some of the remains of the latter. The society took the lead in launching 
such a project some eight years ago, and it is more than ever interested now 
that there is a prospect of its realization. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


The society is grateful to Mr. Henry K. Siebeneck for his generous long- 
term loan of the following items: an oil portrait of General John Forbes; two 
fine landscapes, in oil, by George Hetzell; A. H. Gorson’s oil painting, 
“River at Night”; a colored lithograph of Cornplanter, the Seneca Chief; 
etchings of Abraham Lincoln by T. Johnson, and of Homestead, Pennsyl- 
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vania, as it appeared in 1906, by Pennell; a set of drawings of the Commons 
Room at the University of Pittsburgh by Dr. Andrey Avinoff; two fine ex- 
amples of Western Pennsylvania glass, a covered compotier, and another of 
Rebecca at the Well; a handsome tortoise-shell tea caddy (c. 1790); G. W. 
Holdship’s horse pistol, and an 18th century English horse pistol. A slant- 
top desk built in 1808, said to be the earliest piece of signed furniture made 
in Western Pennsylvania, was also loaned to the society. All of these items 
are on exhibit in the exhibition hails and auditorium of the Historical Build- 
ing. In addition to the above loans, Mr. Siebeneck has presented several small 
prints, booklets, and letters which relate to various phases of Western Penn- 
sylvania history. 


Miss Laetitia Hunter has presented several valuable and interesting items. 
All are welcome additions to the collections, particularly the account book of 
Jeremiah Sturgeon, innkeeper at the Sign of the Crossed Keys, on the north- 
west corner of Diamond Alley and Wood Street, as early as 1815. Not only 
an innkeeper, Sturgeon also conducted a “classical school for young gentle- 
men” in an upper room of his inn. Along with this valuable account book 
comes a group of old almanacs and a pamphlet by Neville B. Craig on Wash- 
ington’s First Campaign (Pittsburgh, 1848). The almanacs are listed as 
follows: The Farmers’ and Receipt Almanac for 1860; Fisher's Improved 
House-Keeper’s Almanac for 1859; Brother Jonathan’s Almanac for 1853; 
The Housekeeper’s Almanac for 1858; The Cottage Garden Almanac for 
1859; Tucker & Company’s National Almanac for 1859; and B. A. Fahne- 
stock & Company’s Almanac for 1862. 


Dr. Henry C. Flood has presented an interesting document. The heading 
reads: “We the undersigned do hereby agree to join in a military company 
under the name of The Park Rifles [the original designation, The Anderson 
Home Guards, having been crossed out] for the purpose of protecting the 
rights and liberties of Pittsburgh and vicinity or if duty calls us elsewhere, to 
fight for the honor and glory of the ‘Flag of our Union.’ ” To this are ap- 
pended some cighty-odd signatures. Since many of the names are to be 
found in the Pittsburgh directory for 1862-63, this company was probably 
organized late in the spring of 1863 when even Pittsburgh was supposed to 
be in danger of attack by the northward advancing Rebels. Dr. Flood has also 
presented an original report of receipts and expenditures for the maintenance 
of the old Second Avenue Park, made by Henry A. Freyvogel, treasurer, ap- 
parently not long after January 1, 1872, and found among the papers of the 
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late Charles W. Houston. It is a valued addition to the records of the per- 
sons listed and of the old park itself. 


By the adoption of a series of congratulatory resolutions the Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore returned the various congratulatory messages sent 
them by the Mayor and City Council of Pittsburgh in 1871, on the occa- 
sion of the completion of the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad from its 
junction with the Baltimore and Ohio Road at Cumberland. A copy of this 
lengthy document has been presented to the society by the Hon. Walter 
Demmler. 


From Mr. James R. Swisshelm the society has acquired an historic old 
deed, dated April 30, 1808, representing the purchase by John Swisshelm 
of the greater part of the present borough of Swissvale. 


A group of interesting papers relating to John Campbell has been presented 
by Mr. Harry Ross. Among these papers are such items as an old will of John 
Campbell, a draft of a plan for a house in McCandless Township, a letter 
dated November 8, 1845, a circular announcing a ball at Lafayette Hall in 


Pittsburgh, and several] deeds. 


Mr. Howard N. Eavenson has presented a group of photostats of the rec- 
ords of payments to Revolutionary soldiers in 1778, found in the Baynton, 
Wharton and Morgan papers in the archives at Harrisburg. Most of the 


warrants were signed by General Edward Hand. 


Documents relating to the citizenship of Rachael Douglass, dated June 17, 
1844, in Jefferson County, Virginia, have been presented by her grandson, 


Wilbur C. Douglass, Esq. 


Always welcome to the files of the society are genealogical records, parti- 
ularly of families long associated with Western Pennsylvania. Mr. Andrew 
Ross Holmes has furnished copies of records from the old Holmes family 
Bible, some of which date back to 1797. 


To the Methodist Historical Collection, which is housed in the Histori- 
cal Building, Miss Louisa Miller of Blairsville has added a small detailed map 
of the Methodist circuits in the McKeesport district and a listing of the 
various charges and appointments in the Methodist Church during the years 
1884-1889, when Miss Miller’s father, Rev. Noble Garvin Miller, served a 
presiding elder of the McKeesport district. The society, itself, is indebted to 
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Miss Miller for the gift of a hat band of the Eagle Fire Engine Company of 
Pittsburgh, worn in the city about 1854. 


The library committee has purchased a volume containing valuable source 
materials relating to the Whiskey Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania in 
1794. Published in London in 1801, this volume is the first in a series of 
twelve which the editor, William Corbett, furnished to many, listed in the 
preface as living not only in England, but also America, Canada, and Jamaica, 
Entitled Works Containing Various Writings and Selections, Exhibiting a 
Faithful Picture of the United States of America . . . the book has reproduc- 
tions of rare and several hitherto unknown documents. The fact that it pre- 
sents the British rather than the American point of view further enhances its 


value, 


Several interesting items have been presented by Mrs. Edward T. Brown 
of Wolcott, New York. As new additions to the library, a bound file of Pitts- 
burgh Thirteenth, November 9, 1861, to February 22, 1862 (vol. 1: nos. 
1-14), and Martial Deeds of Pennsylvania, by Samuel P. Bates (Philadel- 
phia, 1876), are very welcome.. A History of the Pittsburgh Washington In- 
fantry by the late Captain John H. Niebaum, father of Mrs. Brown, is a 
useful duplicate. Also included in this gift was a large print illustrative of 
fire-fighting methods of the early 18th century. 


From Mrs. James Spencer Taintor of West Hartford, Connecticut, the so- 
ciety has received two copies of the constitution of Evergreen Hamlet, one 
dated 1851, and the other a photostat copy dated 1909. Sketches of the 
homes, with detailed floor plans, of the various charter members are included. 
Mrs. Taintor has also sent a colored, framed print by William Schuchman & 
Brothers, Lith., Pittsburgh, of “The School House at Evergreen Hamlet.” 
These items are of value, for the society possesses all too little material on the 


founding and development of the surrounding suburbs of the city. 


A useful addition to the society’s small store of materials on the back- 
grounds of Presbyterianism, particularly in Western Pennsylvania, is the finely 
executed reproduction of the pamphlet, or tract, entitled The Platforme of 
the Presbyterian Government... of the Church of Scotland, printed by H. 
Austin, in the Old-Baily, London, in 1644. The society is indebted to Mr. 
Harry G. Samson for this gift. 


From St. Stephens Episcopal Church, Wilkinsburg, the following valuable 
duplicates have been presented by Mr. Henry D. James: History of Alle- 
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gheny County, Pennsylvania, vol. 2 (Chicago, A. Warner & Co., 1889); 
Contemporary American Biography, vol. 1 (New York, Atlantic Publishing & 
Engraving Co., 1895); and Encyclopaedia of Contemporary Biography of 
Pennsylvania, vol. 2 (New York, Atlantic Publishing & Engraving Co, 


1890). 


A small pamphlet entitled Fort Jackson: a Pioneer Rendezvous (located in 
the present East Waynesburg, Pa.) has been sent to the society by Mr. A. G, 
Trimble. 


The society’s collections of Western Pennsylvania have been enriched by the 
gift of A History of Neshannock Presbyterian Church, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, by Hubert Rex Johnson (Washington, D. C., 1925). This 
volume, containing not only an excellent history of the Neshannock Presbyte- 
rian Church, but also illuminating sidelights on other aspects of life in that 
section through the period covered, comes from Rev. W. F. Byers, the 
present pastor of the New Wilmington church. 


Mrs. Frank T. East of Bellevue has presented three issues of old Pitts- 
burgh newspapers. Two issues of the Pittsburgh Evening Gazette are dated 
April 9 and April 17, 1861, while the third newspaper is a copy of the Alle- 
gheny Evening Mail, April 17, 1874. 


A nicely framed certificate of life membership in the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, dated September 11, 1884, has been presented by 
Miss E. Gertrude Johnston, granddaughter of Simeon Bulford, the original 
recipient of the certificate. 


From the Misses Mary P. and Frances W. Lane the society has received 
framed signatures of President Abraham Lincoln and his cabinet of 1864. 


On display at the Historical Building are the following interesting items, 
loaned by Mr. Joseph J. Armstrong: two daguerreotypes, one of Sarah Kis 
sane Armstrong (1822-1888), the other of Thomas S. Armstrong (1816- 
?); several rent and itemized grocery receipts dating from 1843 to 1852; 
and a notice of a Stone Cutters’? and Masons’ Society meeting at the Engine 
House, 1843. 


Mrs. Thomas Reed Hartley has presented several interesting items. Three 
albums of negative films, containing views of Indian Rocks, the cutting of the 
“Hump”, the three rivers and mills along their banks, make a welcome addi- 
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tion to our picture collection. A large print of Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
showing the tearing up of the cable tracks in Oakland, on August 27, 1896, 
and two newspapers of July 4, 1902, complete this gift. The newspapers are 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch special editions issued in honor of the visit of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt to Pittsburgh for the Fourth of July celebration that 


year. 


An ornamental, as well as a significant, item among the society’s exhibits 
is a large carving of the City of Pittsburgh’s coat of arms. Mr. H. T. Auf- 
derheide, director of the county department of property and supplies, ob- 
tained this panel from a mantel piece in the Old City Hall on Smithfield 
Street. The society appreciates the gift and the thoughtfulness of Mr. Auf- 
derheide and the Board of Commissioners of Allegheny County in wishing 
to preserve this memento of the city’s history. 


Mrs. Richard S. Giese of Sewickley has loaned the society, for exhibit pur- 
poses, photographs of her grandparents, Asmus Gabel (1814-1906) and his 
wife, Matilda Felbush Gabel (1828-1916), who were lifelong residents of 
the Shadyside district of the city. 


A camera lens, used in Pittsburgh about 1890, has been presented by Mr. 
R. W. Johnson of Trinity Court Studio. This lens is quite a curiosity now, 
for it is very large. At the time it was in use photographers did not know any 
other method of enlarging pictures save that of taking them with large 
lenses. Mr. Johnson has also presented a very clear photograph of the corner 
of Liberty Avenue and 11th Street, Pittsburgh, about 1897, in which horse- 


drawn street cars are in evidence. 


Society members now have the use of a hatrack, ornate and unusual in its 
construction. Once belonging to Benjamin Bakewell (1767-1844), the hat- 
rack was presented to the society by Gifford K. Wright, Esq. 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania is 
welcome to join this organization, and a simple application or request for 


information addressed to its office opens the way. 


Moreover, to both members and friends of the society is open the privilege 
of providing much-needed material as well as moral support for the increas- 
ingly effective public service the society seeks to render—to members through 
enrollment under classifications calling for more than the minimum annual 
fee, and to both through gifts or bequests. 

Immeasurable would be the effect of a single substantial contribution 
toward endowment of the society—this century-old but as yet practically 
unendowed medium for the expression of the community’s regard for its 
historical heritage. Bequests may be worded simply as follows: 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the sum of 
es 6 + & % & 2 Se 


